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NOTEWORTHY SCHOOL BOOKS 


Stewart and Coe’s First: Days in School ¢ .25 Gleason’s A Term of Ovid . $ .75 


Furnishes lessons in conversation, reading, and writing, from the 


very first day of School, and requires no preliminary work. Ex- Stern’s Geschichten vom Rhein 85 
tensive use of script. Beautifully illustrated. 
Prehn’s Journalistic German 50 
The Baldwin Primer : 
Swett’s American Public Schools 1.00 


t ing, t i in st A 

Gilding, modeling Halleck’s History of English 

Shaw’s People of Other Lands ‘ Literature 2 1.26 


Prepared on pedagogical lines to meet the ‘child’s natural desire to 
hear of the strange peoples of other lands and to learn about their 
many peculiarities. 


Shaw’s Discoverers and Explorers. 


A fascinating presentation for young children, showing an interesting 
and valuable interrelation of certain facts of history with certain 
phases of geography. 


Bradish’s Old Norse Stories . ‘ 


An attractive rendering of these popular stories, showing what our 
ancestors thought of the common phenomena of nature. Also 
gives some idea of the rude manners and habits of this semi- 
barbarous people. 


ARAB WATER CARRIER. _ 


From Shaw’s People of Other Lands. SO M FE FO BR THCOM / NG BOOK 8 


Before. ordering elsewhere, Hornbrook’s Grammar School Arithmetic 
leachers should examine 
these books. Copies sent, 


Eclectic School Readings: 


postpaid, on receipt of Clarke’s Story of Ulysses Vi yp ae 


price. Correspondence Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian Islands 
invited. Markwick & Smith’s Tr ue Citizen From Halleck’s History of English Literature, 


CHICAGO PORTLAND, ORE. 


o— > You always associate it with T H E B E ST that are - SCI 
All Styles. And not only with pens, but with made. — 


THE BEST FOR ALL GRADES 


FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC | THE NEW COMPLETE ARITHMETIC _ THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER 


| 
| By JOHN W. COOK, President of the Northern Illinois State Normal 
School, and Miss N. CROPSEY, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 


BY ELLA M. PIERCE By DAVID M. SENSENIG anp ROBERT F. ANDERSON. 


This | lies both teacher and pupil with a text-book covering | ; 
the Fm foundations of arithmetic. tt begins immediately to de- rhe object of this book is to furnish to high schools, academies, and 


velop the child’s “ number sense,” and enables him to add, subtract, | normal schools a complete treatise suitable for use in grades about to | THE NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 


multiply, divide, and perceive fractional parts. Twenty is the extreme | finish this branch of study. The book is a comprehensive one, covering 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


| all the ground of the ordinary arithmetic and much more. Its broad 320 pages. Cloth. 50 cents- 
| treatment of business papers, such as bonds, stocks, etc., including — pnig pook begins with numbers in the concrete, and throughout it z 
OF ARITHMETIC practical illustrations in photographic form, and of property and life | helps the pupils to independent reasoning. Its rules, problems, and 
THE ELEMENTS assurance, makes it especially valuable. Careful attention is paid to @xercises are the best. 
le | 
. PIERCE the subject of mensuration, which is made to include the more simple | 
“d ae: - his book ere all the funda principles of plane pe some Definitions and principles are clearly | THE NE W ADVANCED ARITHMETIC 
, hundred. It takes | stated. Numerous miscellaneous examples illustrate the various sub- 462 pages. Cloth. 65 cents. 
the work up where “ First Steps in Arithmetic” leaves it, tay pe = jects, and the last chapter consists of a large number of problems | ‘The work in this book is closely related not only to school practice 
for beth which have been selected and arranged with much care. These are but to the business life of to-day. The material and arrangement o 
| 
week. Price, cents. valuable for review and extra practice. Price, 90 cents. | the book are the best 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, : 
New York 219-223 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Chicago ? 
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Ermer & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bactevislegical Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
en cents for postage. 


Physical 


Chemical 

Biological 
Apparatus 
L. E. KNOTT 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT S 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........91 John Street, New York. 


1046, VERTIGRAPR. 


YOUR VWACATION: 
Where will you spend it? Why not join a Select 
Party of cultured ee and go to the beautiful 
and romantic Land of Evangeline — 


NOVA SCOTIA? 
Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s famous 
poem. We shall conduct two parties this season, 
one in July and one in August—our seventh season. 
If you are thinking of going; to Nova Scotia, write 
tous, Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address 
ASSOCIATE EpDITOR OF EDUCATION,” 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Maas. 


Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


A Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
“ t pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 

J fi'an quickly. This last is of ign rtance for school work. 

This * sharpener’ is in sitisfactory use in very man 6 cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results soe and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ dem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not’ believe that there is an. oe which at all compares with this one for use 


ither l or the o JOEL D. MILLER, 
Mass. State Soard of Education. 
Manufactured by F. H.COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


> 


Price, 
Send for descriptive circular. 


| 


vay, 


Charleston, 


VIA 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE, 


VIA WASHINGTON AND RICHMOND, 
In Through Trains and Through Pullman Cars Without Change.. 


Ask your Ticket Agent, or write to any of the undersigned, for information as to rates, etc., 
account of meeting of 


National Educational Association, July 7-13, 1900. 
H. P. CLARK, General Eastern Agent, 229 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
JONAH H. WHITE, Eastern Passenger Agent, 229 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
J. H. JOHNSON, New England Agent, 300 Washington St., ‘oston, Mass. 
A.D. JOHNSON, Soliciting Agent, 300 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
SAMUEL MULLIN, JR., Agent, 31 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


= 


Sets, complete with Pook of Instruction, $1.50 
and upwards; or Single Tools, any shape. 
Send stamp for catalogue. 
HEADQUARTERS FO 


SLOYD 
CHANDLER & BARBER, 16 Eliot at., Boston 


Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 


Limited Palace Trains 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 


andali Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 


The most direct route, with latest improved 
service and fast trains, between BOSTON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 
POINTS. 

For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket agent, or ——. 


We Teach Medicine 


TO WOMEN. 
This is a new proposition. 
Send for Catalogue ‘“ V.” 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
333—339 So. Lincoln St., Chicago. 


APPARATUS CO. 


16 Ashburton Place, T 
BOSTON. H. 


A.C. KENLY, Agent, 107 East German St., Baltimore, Md, 


A. L. REED, District Passenger Agent, 601 Penna. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
. M. EMERSON, Traffic Manager, 
M. EMERSON, General Passenger Agent, 


} Wilmington, N.C. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted. ciation, Suite 101 Audito. 
rium Bldg., Chicago Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Paris exposition was formally opened April 14, with 
due pomp and ceremony. There was rather more than 
the usual unreadiness on the part of exhibitors, and peo- 
ple who want to see the exposition to the best advantage 
will wait several weeks, at least. It is a gratifying cir- 
cun-stance that the American exhibitors are not only 
more than three times as numerous as those of any other 
nation, with the single exception of France herself, but 
they were also more generally ready for the opening. 
The- French, who are very sensitive regarding the expo- 
sition, will hardly fail to appreciate the American interest 
in it, and the friendly feeling existing between the two 
countries will inevitably be strengthened. The leading 
Parisian journal describes the exposition as a pledge of 
national peace, but it is a pledge of international peace, 
as well, for France will not encourage oe disturb- 
ances while it is in progress. 

Reports of military operations in South Africa during 
the past week are few and confusing. It is not even cer- 
tainly known when, if at all, the Boer forces which have 
been investing Wepener abandoned that enterprise. All 
that is certainly known is that there has been a heavy 
rainfall, continuing for several days, which has turned 
the streams into torrents and the roads into mud. It is 
generally believed that the march upon Pretoria will be 
begun as soon as the condition of the roads permits; but 
the activity of the Boers will compel General Roberts to 
garrison the country in his rear as he advances, to an ex- 
tent which will weaken his force for aggressive work. 
In the dearth of real war news, the sharp criticisms which 
General Roberts, in his official report, has passed upon 
the conduct of Generals Bulier and Warren at the battle 
of Spion Kop has furnished food for discussion. It is 
generally accepted as fatal to the military reputation of 
the two commanders. 

” 

The second week in April was an important one in the 
history of the new possessions of the United States, for 
it witnessed the beginning of the final shaping of the 
Hawaiian bill in conference between the two houses of 
congress, the enactment of the Porto Rican bill, and the 
appointment of the Hon. Charles H. Allen of Massachu- 
setts, Roosevelt’s successor, in the office of assistant sec- 
retary of the navy, as the first governor of Porto Rico, 
and the departure from San Francisco of the new Philip- 


pine commission, of which Judge Taft is president. The 
new commission carries sealed orders from the president, 
which are believed to authorize it to go ahead with the 
crganization of civil government in the island, in general 
accord with the policy recommended by the first commis- 
sion. 

The Hawaiian bill, upon which the conference commit- 
tee has agreed, is substantially the house, or “‘Knox,”’’ bill, 
with some slight changes. It is very liberal in its provi- 
sions. It treats Hawaii virtually as the other territories 
have been treated, in their first organization; gives her 
a complete legislature, chosen by popular suffrage, with 
no restriction save an educational one; and provides for 
a delegate in congress, with precisely the same functions 
as are exercised by the delegate from Arizona or New 
Mexico. The customs laws and the navigation laws are 
extended over the islands, which are also made a judicial 
district of the United States. The laws excluding Chinese 
and forbidding contract labor are also made applicable 
to the islands. There is some solicitude as to the effect 
of this arrangement upon local labor conditions. 

= * 

It has been remarked, in this column, that it was un- 
fortunate that so much attention was given in congress 
to the nominal tariff imposed in the Porto Rican act, and 
so little to the details of the civil government for which 
the act provided. As a natural result, amendatory legis- 
lation is already under consideration. For one thing, the 
act creates a resident commissioner at Washington, cor- 
responding, in some respects, to a territorial delegate, but 
it provides him no salary. For another thing, it omits to 
make any provision by which the army officers who have 
been administering affairs in the island can temporarily 
assist in setting up the civil government. The laws as 
they stand forbid army officers to accept civil office with- 
out resigning their commissions. Finally, the provisions 
of the act relating to the executive council and its control 


of franchises are viewed with distrust. 
* *, 


Chicago’s preparations for the celebration of the anni- 
versary of the battle of Manila bay have been attended 
with peculiar complications, some of them humorous and 
some serious. To begin with, a chill was thrown upon 
the affair by Admiral Dewey’s inconvenient announce- 
ment of his candidacy for the presidency, which caused 
the Chicago committee to consider for a little the aban- 
donment of the whole plan. Then came the curious 
blunder of the municipal clerk, who sent an invitation to 


the Spanish minister at Washington, who was thrown 
into a high dudgeon, naturally enough, by an invitation 
to join in celebrating the humiliation of his own country. 
That matter was settled with some difficulty, first by an 
apology to the offended minister, and next by a formal 
explanation by our minister at Madrid to the Spanish 
government. New complications have arisen from the 
labor troubles. There is to be a non-union grand plat- 
form and a union grand platform, and the unions threaten 
serious consequences if the admiral takes his seat on the 


former. 


The fact that the house of representatives has adopted, 
by an almost unanimous vote, a resolution providing for 
submitting to the states a constitutional amendment re- 
quiring the election of United States senators by a direct 
vote of the people, instead of by the legislatures, must not 
be taken as evidence that that change is near at hand. 
This is the fourth time in recent years that the house has 
taken similar action, but the proposition has always been 
smothered in the senate. In the present instance it has 
been referred to the committee on privileges and elec- 
tions, which is known to be hostile to it and may be 
trusted to bury it. The difficulties in the way of any 
amendments to the national constitution may be inferred 
by the fact that, with the exception of the amendments 
which resulted from the Civil War, that instrument has 
remained unchanged since 1804. But in this case the 
usual difficulties are increased by the fact that the sena- 
tors all have been elected in the old way, and few of them 
are ready for a change. 

* 

The continued failure of the sultan of Turkey to keep 
his promise to make restitution for the destruction of 
American missionary property during the Armenian mas- 
sacres has seriously strained the diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries. Minister Straus is now in this 
country, and is not likely to return unless the affair is 
settled; and it is not impossible that the Turkish min- 
ister at Washington may be given his passports, as an 
expression of the resentment of the United States at the 
sultan’s bad faith. It is necessary to consider not only 
the original grievance, but the security of American life 
and property in Turkey, which has undoubtedly been 
affected by the Turkish impression that the United States 
is a power which can be offended with impunity, yet 
which might be put in more serious jeopardy by an actual 
rupture of relations. 
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THE FINDING OF COLONEL PARKER. 
Quincy Celebration and Vendome Banquet, April 2-21, 19v0. 


HERBERT W. LULL, GEORGE I. ALDRICH, MARY E. DEARBORN, J. H. SLADE, WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL. D., 
G. STANLEY HALL, LL. D., 0. T. BRIGHT, R. C. METCALF, GEORGE A. WALTON, NICHOLAS MURRAY 


BUTLER, I. FREEMAN HALL, AND OTHERS. 


By A. E. Winsuip. 


Colonel Francis Wayland Parker deserves all the 
honor that came to him on the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his election as superintendent of Quincy. 
His national prominence came from the setting that 
Quincy gave his work. The town was, ripe for it. 
There were only thirty-six teachers and 1,544 pupils, 
and every condition favored the zeal of the re- 
former and developed his power. No American 
since Horace Mann has so nearly met the require- 
ments of an educational reformer. He magnified 
the spirit above the mechanics of the school. He 
never denounced anything for the relish of denun- 
ciation, but merely because it stood in the way of 
the accomplishment of certain great ideals. He did 
not object to the alphabet because it was the alpha- 
bet, but merely because children did not read itite}- 
ligently and fluently, with life and spirit, if they 
began with a-b-c. He had no antipathy to the 
spelling book until he realized that children who 
were able to spell “eleemosynary” in the spelling 
lesson would misspell “their” or “too” in ordinary 
writing. If results were not attained by time- 
honored practices, then something better must take 
their place. 

Colonel Parker is a fascinating man professionally. 
ilis personality is never at its best except in pro- 
fessional conversation. With all the success that 
has come to him on the platform he has never at- 
tained a fractional part of the power that he has in 
professional conversation. His conversation at 
other times has little magnetism. He never in- 
dulges in stories of doubtful propriety, and has no 
naiive wit on subjects social or political. He loses 
ull the charm of his personality when he is com- 
ative. but when left free to talk education he is « 
wost fascinating conversationalist. At such times 
he is rich in suggestiveness, his illustrations are bril- 
liant, his wit irresistible, his voice is magnetic, his 
eves fairly dance, and even his forelead laughs. 
MR. WINSHIP’S FIRST EXPERIENCE WITH HIM. 

{t was in 1876 that I first saw the eolonel. 

I was not devoting myself to education az ihe 
time.’ Our family physician said: “De you know 
anything of this Quincy fellow, Parker?” 

“No,” ! replied indifferently. 

“Well, Dr. So-and-so says it is worth any one’s 
while to study that man.” 

As a result we drove out to Quincy that after- 
noon and found him at his teachers’ meeting. We 
sat on a back seat and listened while the colonel 
and some fifty teachers were in conference. I have 
heard Anson P. Burlingame in politics, Beecher in 
his prayer meeting, Phillips Brooks in his pulpit, 
Wendell Phillips in Sanders theatre, and Frances FE. 
Willard in Faneuil hall when my whole being was 
electrified, as it was in that teachers’ meeting, when 
I felt as though there really was nothing else worth 
doing except educational work. Years afterward 
in his own study at Englewood, when he ta!ked with 
Mrs. Parker and myself into the small hours over 
educational work, there were flashes of this same 
power, 

MR. CARROLL’S EXPERIENCE. 

Charles F. Carroll of Worcester is a good illus- 
tration of this power of the colonel’s. Mr. Carroll 
had just graduated from college. He had been 
teaching more .or less for ten years, and, though 
“eminently successful.” he fairly hated it and was 


going into another profession. A friend said: “Be- 
fore you decide the question go to Boston and see 
Coloner Parker.” 

Mr. Carroll came to Boston and spent a day visit- 
ing schools with him, and left with a conviction that 
has never been dimmed that there is no more glori- 
ous calling than that of teaching. 


FREEDOM FOR THE TEACHER. 

The first great inspiration which came through 
his work in Quincy was freedom to the teacher. 
There must be no examinations, no records, no 
regulations which hampered the teachers, They 
must have no fear of consequences if they did not 
toe the mark. There must be no percentages to be 
attained. It was refreshing in the extreme to find 
thirty-six teachers full of zeal to discover some new 
way to attain desired ends. The colonel was always 
happy when a new idea came to him as an.inspira- 
tion, and he would show his gratification as readily 
as a school boy, but satisfaction at a revelation 
through his own thought was as nothing in com- 
parison with one that canie through one of his 
teachers. He would become fairly radiant when a 
teacher, out of the freedom of her own life, would 
suggest some educational departure that appealed 
to him. I have often been reminded, at such times, 
of the joy of the parent when the first born takes 
his first step. The colonel’s great joy has always 
been in the professional power of his teachers, a 
power secured through freedom. 

UNFOLDING THE CHILD. 

Colonel Parker has never followed any master, 
ancient or modern, and can be compared to none. 
His service to the profession lies chiefly in his in- 
sistence that the school is for the child. No other 
American educational leader has had this idea so 
clearly in mind and no other has emphasized it so 
earnestly. He has had no philosophy, no body of 
doctrine, no system of methods, no group of devices, 
because he has held himself as free as the needle to 
the pole to direct all energy to the child. In the 
nature of the case this has led to the emphasis of 
the child’s unfolding rather than to his develop- 
ment, and in this distinctive feature no other 
American leader has ever equaled him. The great 
thought of his life in Quincy and at the normal 
school has been to have the child placed in such 
relation to the school and its teacher that he would 
unfold along the plan of the Creator. Every pur- 
pose in building and equipping the schoolhouses, 
in choosing subjects and arranging courses of study, 
in deciding upon methods and devices, and in choice 
of teachers has been the opportunity offered for the 
child’s best unfolding. The glory that comes to 
Colonel Parker must come because of this feature 
of his life. 

The child unfolds as naturally as the germ in the 
seed, as the bud of leaf or blossom, but the child 
needs the right conditions at the right time as 
much as do germ and bud. It is in seeing this that 
the leadership of Colonel Parker has found its in- 
spiration. What he styles the spirit in education 
is the combination of conditions which are to the 
child what soil, moisture, and sunlight are to the 
seed and plant. 

BIOGRAPHY IN BRIEF. 

Francis Wayland Parker was born at Bedford, 
N. H., October 9, 1837. He was a genuine farmer’s 
boy, having no other educational advantages of his 


youth than the poor district and village schools of 
those days. He was born the year that Horace 
Mann entered upon his educational career as the 
head of schools of Massachusetts, but New Hamp- 
shire had no perceptible advantage of the new edu- 
cation in those days. By the time he was seventeen 
he began teaching district schools for $3 a week and 
boarded round. He taught winter schools every 
year and private or select schools in spring and 
autumn until he was twenty-four years old. There 
was no outlook for him. He was always successful, 
hut in a very limited range. He made one venture 
into Illinois and taught for a little time, and then 
returned to New Hampshire. , 

The Civil war was his opportunity. To the first 
call of 1861 he responded and entered the service 
as a private in the Fourth New Hampshire volun- 
teers, and with that regiment he remained until 
August, 1865, four months after the close of the 
war. From private he went up through the non- 
commissioned and commissioned officers until he 


‘was in command of the regiment when it was mus- 


tered out. He was a born soldier. He entered at 
twenty-four, just the age for promotion to leader- 
ship. He was severely wounded ‘at Deep Bottom, 
James River. 

He went directly from the army into the princi- 
palship of a grammar school in Manchester, where 
he remained three years, uneventful from a pro- 
fessional standpoint. He then went to Dayton, 0., 
as principal of a grammar school, which he at- 
tempted to develop into a city normal school. He 
was at Dayton three years, and they were not years 
of peace and quiet. He was now thirty-five years 
of age and had the wisdom to see that more educa- 
tion was needed, or better, that he had really very 
little education, that it was too late to get a classical 
training, and so he sought a strictly professional 
training abroad. In 1872 this was an unusual 
thing for an American school man to do. He went 
at once to Berlin and settled down for three years 


-of earnest professional study. He gave himself up 


to the study of education, its history and philosophy, 
and to pedagogy. In the spring of 1875 he re- 
turned to America, answered an advertisement for 
a superintendent at Quincy, Mass., and was elected 
at $2,000 salary. 

He was in Quincy five years, was a Boston super- 
visor for three years, and then went to Chicago as 
principal of the normal school (Cook county and 
Chicago) in. 1883, and remained until 1899, when 
Mrs. !mmons Blaine established the Chicago Insti- 


‘tute, over which he will preside after July next. 


A DISTRICT SCHOOLMASTER. 
BY MARY E. DEARBORN. 

{Miss Dearborn read this with a personality that was 
very charming. Rarely does one enjoy such a treat as 
the hearing of this paper by one who was a pupil of 
Colonel Parker in a litthe New Hampshire schoolhouse 
more than forty years ago.] 

Years ago, a few years ago, in a little town among 
the hills of New Hampshire there dwelt a child 
whose delight it was to roam over the fields, wade 
through the gurgling brooks, search for wild flowers 
in the woods and meadows, climb trees, tumble in 
the sweet scented clover, and, indeed, live a life 
half fairy, half gypsy; as New Hampshire children 
did those days. 

But this child must not be left to Nature’s teach- 
ing alone; she must be taught about things from 
hooks; so, at an early age, she was sent to the little 
red schoolhouse, which stood where three roads met, 
on the sunny slope of Bunker hill, in Auburn, New 
Hampshire. “Still sits that schoolhouse,” ete. 

There, at the knee of a well-meaning dame, the 
child learned to say a, b, ab; b, a, ba; I can see a boy! 
and so on, until she could say all the words of the 
reading book; could repeat arithmetic tables for- 
ward, backward, and across with great rapidity; and 
could intone the rhymes of the poetical geography. 
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Then, one day, there came to teach this school a 
beardless youth, with long, straight hair, smooth- 
combed behind his ears. He was slight, well-built, 
with strong features, and genial manners. “The 
master of the district school,—large-brained, clear- 
eyed; of such as he shall Freedom’s young apostles 
be.” The older girls in the back seats thought him 
an Apollo. 

The big boys at once yielded themselves his will- 
ing loyal subjects; for there was something in that 
teacher’s eye and voice which not only encouraged 
and approved, but also warned that, if need be, 
he could become a “brisk wielder of the birch and 
rule”; for then King Solomon was considered a 
competent authority on bringing up children. 

And so, a friendship, a fellowship, grew up be- 
tween teacher and pupils, which transformed that 
old schoolhouse on Bunker hill into a delightful 
home. 

This master received for his labors the devotion 
of his pupils, the good will of their parents, three 
dollars per week in money, his board, which, in this 
case, was no small item, and “All the droll experi- 
ence found at stranger hearths in boarding round.” 

Each child desired to have the master board'a 
long time at his house; because “A careless boy at 
night he seemed, who joined in games of blind-man’s 
buff, and whirling plate, and forfeits paid, and of 
all tasks a pastime made.” : 

And yet, although the children were made his 
companions, all looked upon him as a superior, if 
not an infallible, being; and well do I remember one 
child’s disappointment when, one morning on the 
way to school, she saw her beloved teacher transfer 

a suspicious looking something from his waistcoat 
pocket to his mouth; nor do I forget her feeling of 
relief when he turned quickly and said, “Mary, that 
was rhubarb!” Then the old respect and confi- 
dence were restored. 

Trust and belief in the master, belief and trust 
in the child characterized our school that year. 
Lessons became a pleasure; sense was discovered in 
what we children had thought was nonsense; even 
the dullest became eager to learn; to be present 
every day; for the children, through love of the 
teacher who was awakening their powers, were find- 
ing themselves. 

This master had taught in several of the school 
districts of Auburn, previous to his Bunker hill; and 
so interested had pupils and parents become in him 
and in his work that money was raised for a select 
school, as it was called. 

The vestry of the old church was used for a 
schoolroom, and to this select school the pupils 
came from far and near; some tramping over the 
hills, while others rode in stout wagons drawn by 
country steeds. Young men and maidens, some 
older and larger than the teacher; children not yet 
in their teens,—all gathered to be taught by this 
one man. 

There were studies and classes from a to izzard; 
yet all were cared for; and the master’s teaching 
and training were in keeping with the ideal to the 
realization of which he has devoted his life; namely, 
to arouse, and develop the mind, to lead the child 
to make the most of himself, and to do the best and 
truest service for others. 

Enthusiasm was the keynote of the’school. Our 
teacher was with us, heart and soul; and, teacher 
and pupils working together, learning together, ac- 
camplished grand resutts. 

I say learning together, for, as the master could 
not set our copies to his own or to our satisfaction, 
he took lessons in penmanship of one of his pupils; 
and so persistently did both labor, that soon the 
master’s writing became not only legible, but also 
beautifnl. There were writing schools, spelling 
schools, and speaking schools, of which the scholars 
never wearied. At that time the master did not 
feel himself fully qualified to teach a singing school; 
but our concert reading was a symphony; the united 
voices of threescore sons and daughters of the “Old 
Granite State” giving with a fervor born of devo- 
tion such selections as “Horatius at the Bridge,” 
“The Seventh Plague of Egypt,” or “Breathes there 
a man with soul so dead who never to himself hath 
said, this is my own, my native land,” could not. fail 


to inspire the listener, and to develop in the reader 
a love for truth, for home, and for country. 

Then there were recesses, out-door physical ex- 
ercises, with pitching quoits, and rolling truck for 
the boys, and hoop and swing for the girls. Oh, 
that swing in the old willow tree! Oh, those free, 
joyous, noisy recesses brought to a close only by the 
clang of the old bell rung by the master, with an 
energy since felt “round the world.” 

This teacher when a boy had been brought into 
close communion with nature, by holding the plow, 
swinging the scythe, and tilling the soil of a rocky 
New Hampshire farm. He had become a nature 
lover. He believed that every child is a born 
naturalist. 

So we had class walks, and out-door lessons that 
were of the greatest interest and profit. 

With our teacher we strolled for minerals to the 
Devil’s den, and to Massabesic lake for lilies; or we 
tramped for hours through the woods to Tower hill, 
for plants and wild-flowers. All being fruitful in 
awakening a love for nature and in opening our 


‘eyes to the common things around us. 


The master was feeling his way to better expres- 
sion of the belief that was in him; and although he 
did not use then the methods he now pursues, he 
had the same spirit; and that spirit imbibed to the 
full by those he taught produced the same results 
that the best teaching of to-day is striving to secure. 

To us, that country schoolmaster was a man with 
a message. His work then was prophetic of his 
destiny. To-day the same country schoolmaster is 
with us, the man whom we have met to honor, 
Colonel Francis Wayland Parker. 

Since those days of the district school, in dear 
old New Hampshire, he has won for himself honor 
and fame, in his own and distant lands; of that 
others will speak; but I, the child in the story, I am 
proud to-day to bring to him, our revered teacher,— 
that country schoolmaster,—this tribute from the 
sons and daughters of his own native state, a tribute 
of appreciation and gratitude; of veneration and 
love from those who, through his inspiration and 
his influence, are doing a man’s work or a woman’s 
work in the world “without a thought of fame.” 

“But each for the joy of working, and each in his 
separate star, is drawing the Thing as he sees it; 
for the God of the Things as they are.” 

FINDING COLONEL PARKER. 
BY J. H. SLADE. 

{J. H. Slade, a member of the Quincy school board in 
1874-’75, and the chairman of the special committee em- 
powered to choose a superintendent in the spring of 1875, 
told the story of finding Colonel F. W. Parker at the ban- 
quet April 21, 1900. It is the juciest story told in many 
a day.] 

It has been currently believed that Charles 
Francis Adams knew of Colonel Parker, of his work 
in Dayton, and of his studies abroad, and that be- 
cause he knew the man for the place induced the 
town to employ a superintendent. This tradition 
is now retired with other shattered idols. 

In the report of the school board in March, 1875, 
it was said that the schools were as good as a school 
board could make them, but not as good as they 
ought to be, and as they could be made with a super- 
intendent. In consequence the town appropriated 
$2,000 for the purpose and authorized the board to 
employ such an official. 

Mr. Slade was intrusted with this mission. He 
had no idea as to the method of procedure, and so 
advertised over his own: name in the Boston Herald, 
Boston Globe, and Boston Journal for a superin- 
tendent of schools for Quincy, salary $2,000, candi- 
dates to apply to his office, one of the leading in- 
surance offices in Boston. 

“It was his custom to sail from Quingy to Boston 
in his yacht. That morning he was becalmed and 
was two hours late. Upon his arrival all available 
space was filled with applicants, and even “standing 
room only” did not keep any out. It was the great- 
est medley of men out of a job that one would care 
to see. As Mr. Slade stepped in the entire clerical 

foree arose and cheered him to the echo. He at 
once set apart a private office and received them one 
by one. He was not long in eliminating the super- 
fluous ones, and by late lunch time had them reduced 


to*three, and by night one of these was eliminated, 
and the next day the second was dismissed from con- 
sideration, and one remarkable candidate, who 
brought books, maps, diagrams, and courses of 
study without limit, alone was left. Mr. Slade re- 
ported upon him to the board, and he was instructed 
to employ him unless for some reason he decided it 
inexpedient. 

Thoroughly out of patience with the business 
which was taking all of his time, he was only too 
glad to end the matter by taking the man of great 
wisdom and much system, consequently he wrote for 
him to call upon him at 12 o’clock on a given day. 

On the morning of the day in question a man 
strolled in, wearing the worst hat he had ever seen, 
and as he was ushered in he remarked that he would 
like to be considered a candidate for the superin- 
tendency in Quincy. Mr. Slade had it upon his 
tongue to say that the place was filled, but catch- 
ing the earnest eye of the stranger he hesitated and 
asked why he thought himself eligible, and at once 
the young man of thirty-eight began to enlighten 
Mr. Slade upon the great essentials in the spirit of 
educational reform. As a result some two hours 
passed before the colonel let up on his new disciple. 

John Quincy Adams and Mr. Slade often went 
fishing together, and daily Adams asked Slade if he 
“had a nibble’ in the superintendency sea. As soon 
as Slade realized that Parker was taking bait, hook, 
and line he took him round to see John Quincy 
Adams, and at once Parker began educational evan- 
gelistic work upon him. Pedagogical zeal was at 
white heat, and Slade and Adams sat under the spell 
for a long time—three hours, more or less, Slade 
says—when Adams broke in, “Well, will you step 
into that side room for a few minutes while I talk 
with Mr. Slade about another matter.” 

No sooner was Parker well secured in the other 
room than Adams closed the door, put his back 
against it, and pointing his finger at Mr. Slade said, 
“Slade, you have landed a whale.” The other man 
was duly set aside, the colonel was elected and 
royally sustained. 

It is true that this whole incident does violence 
to every idea of the modern educational reformer. 
To advertise for a superintendent is wholly out of 
character, to answer an advertisement by letter is 
unpardonable, to answer in person is infinitely 
worse. It often happens that the best results are 
from doing the very thing that is not in “good 
form.” 

—— 
THE VENDOME BANQUET. 


Two hundred men and women, teachers of 
Quincy, Boston, and vicinity, filled the large dining 
hall of the Vendome on Saturday afternoon, April 
21. It was practically the Massachusetts School- 
masters’ club, with the addition of about seventy- 
five women teachers. 

To Superintendent Herbert W. Lull of Quincy is 
largely due the success of the celebration. He has 
the fertility of resources, the good taste and execu- 
tive power requisite for such an occasion. He has 
been the educational leader of Quincy for ten years, 
and has done as much for the schools of the city as 
did Colonel Parker, though, of course, in an entirely 
different way. Quincy is no longer the little town 
of thirty-six teachers that it was in Colonel Parker’s 
day, but a city of 22,000 inhabitants, and Mr. Lull 
has kept the standard of work as high as it was in 
earlier times, though he has much less money to do 
with, relatively, than the Colonel had. 

George I. Aldrich, toastmaster, succeeded Colonel 
Parker, a high honor indeed, as matters then were. 
It is interesting to know that the three superin- 
tendents since advertising for the Colonel have been 
teachers in Quincy at the time they were chosen. 
Sylvester Brown, who was killed by a railroad 
accident, succeeded Mr. Aldrich, who was called to 
Newton, where he was superintendent a longer time 
than any other man in the history of that city, and 
is to-day second to no man in the state in profes- 
sional regard and power. His ideals are as high, his 
scholarship as creditable, his skill in leadership as 
notable as that of any superintendent in Massachu- 
setts. He is one of the most eminently professional 
men on the Massachusetts board of education, and 
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one of the best leaders it has ever had. The ban- 
queters at the Vendome gave him a much more 
royal ovation than was accorded any other speaker; 
indeed, it has never been equaled in any educational 
audience in Massachusetts, so far as my observation 
goes, 

Aside from the addresses of Miss Dearborn and 
Mr. Slade and the introductory speeches of Mr. 
Tull and Mr. Aldrich, the banquet addresses were 
merely pleasant tributes to the guest and of slight 
general interest. 


THE QUINCY CELEBRATION. 


The great addresses were those of Colonel Parker 
and Dr. Harris. The other speakers were President 
G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, who paid a 
tribute to the Quincy movement that was discriminat- 
ing and notable. Robert C. Metcalf, supervisor of 
Boston, paid a deserved tribute to the effect of Col. 
onel Parker’s work in Boston. O.T. Bright, super- 
intendent of Cook county, outlined effectively the 
great work done by the distinguished guest in the nor- 
mal school of that county, and Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler praised the Colonel most heartily. 


COLONEL PARKER’S ADDRESS. 


One of the profound mysteries in this world is the 
marvelous psychological change that comes over 
respectable, intelligent, and otherwise wise laymen 
when they are elected by their fellow-citizens to 
serve on school committees. Persons who would 
never dream of superintending an electric plant, 
managing a railroad, building a bridge over Niagara, 
leading an army, or commanding a ship enter upon 
the duties of a school committee with the astonish- 
ing presumption that they can with safety minister 
directly to the welfare of children, mould society 
into right living and shape the destinies of a nation 
by means of common education; that they can make 
courses of study, select teachers, examine pupils, 
and manage the internal and pedagogical affairs of 
a school system. ‘The presumption of school boards 
is the acute distress of the nation; it is the culmina- 
tion of bad polities, the very worst by-product of 
demecratic evolution. For this presumption mil- 
lions in money are wasted every year, countless 
children suffer, and free government is imperiled. | 

The members of the Quincy board of education 
made up their minds that they were not equal to the 
task of managing the schools which the good citi- 
zens of the town had entrusted to their care. The 
superintendent was given full power to conduct the 
schools as he thought best. There was, however, 
one absolute requirement-—he must succeed, and the 
committee was the judge of success or failure. 

The board of education fought many battles, and 
fought them all with great earnestness and wisdom. 
One battle stands out above all others. The battle- 
ground was the old town hall, which was. packed 
with eager voters. Two thousand dollars a year 
seemed an immense sum for the taxpayers to spend 
for a man who walked or rode around from school 
to school. The leader in the campaign against ex- 
travagance moved a reduction of the appropriation 
that would cut off the man who amused himself by 
supervising the schools. The motion was carried 
with a rush. The second town meeting, succeeding 
the first by a few days, was extremely interesting. 
It was a battle royal for the little ones. I thought 
of the old days of Otis and Patrick Henry. At this 
meeting a motion was made to reconsider, backed 
by eloquence rarely heard in these days. Only the 
leader voted against the motion, and the original 
appropriation was carried without a disssenting 
voice, 

The teachers formed a faculty for the study of 
education. The superintendent led them as best 
he could, getting from them far more than he gave. 
The superintendent taught in every class, over and 
over again, not by any means because he was a 
model, but because he wished to learn how to teach. 
It was exhilarating, delightful work, though filled 
with errors and doubts, crude, unformed, experi- 
mental, but withal progressive. He found genius 
among the teachers. ‘There were very few who 
failed of re-election. They tried, they struggled 
with the problems; some failed, but most succeeded. 

What has been accomplished? I should be most 


happy this day to clear up some common errors that 
have crept into the general judgment. There never 
was a Quincy method or a Quincy system, unless we 
agree to call the Quincy method a spirit of study, 
and the Quincy system one of everlasting 
change. A method in teaching means to most peo- 
ple a certain way of doing things, a way fixed and 
finished; something that has a beginning and an 
end; something rounded, routinish and efficient; a 
panacea like a patent medicine, that may be applied 
with unfailing results. Method in this sense is the 
common and awful delusion of the present day. 

If you ask me to name the best of all in results, 
I should say the more humane treatment of little 
folks. We tried to teach them, “not as children or 
as pupils, but as human beings.” Each child has 
his own individuality, his stream of thought, his de- 
sires, his hopes and fears, his grief and joy. In 
school the child has tod often a separate stream of 
thought, or a stagnant pool, totally separate from 


* his real life. A child should have one life, whole- 


some and complete, and the home life and the school 
life should each supplement the other. We tried 
to make the children happy, so happy that they 
should love to go to school. The rod was wellnigh 
banished. doctrine of total depravity will 
have much to answer for in the day of judgment. 

We knew that the child is good, if he has a 
chance, an environment of goodness. This knowl- 
edge came to us from actual experience. One beau- 
tiful incident threw a flood of light upon the child’s 
soul. Little Bumpus, who was blind, entered Mrs. 
Follett’s class of six-year-olds. Without sugges- 
tion, the dear little folk put their arms around him 
and said: “We'll help you.” 

The systematic cultivation of selfishness by 
bribery-—per cents., material rewards and prizes— 
was banished. ‘The old-fashioned, stiff, unnatural 
order was broken up. The torture of sitting per- 
fectly still with nothing to do was ruled out, and 
in came an order of work, with all the whispering 
and noise compatible with the best results. The 
child began to feel that he had something to do for 
himself; that he was a member of society, with the 
responsibilities that accompany such an important 
position. 

For one thing, we did not banish text-books; we 
added to them; change, not banishment, was the 
order. It was the custom for pupils to read through 
in a year one little book that a bright, well-taught 
child can read from end to end in a few hours, pro- 
viding always that he is not disgusted with the con- 
tents. They learned the book often by heart from 
their older brothers and sisters; they could say 
every word, chant it, sing it, repeat it in their sleep, 
behold it in nightmares. It did not require much 
wisdom or even common sense to furnish the chil- 
dren with all the best literature then published. 
The committee appropriated $500 for children’s 
reading, and I spent it as best I could. I ‘packed 
the precious freight of new books into an express 
wagon and drove from school to school, taking up 
books and furnishing fresh sets. The flood of lit- 
erature for schools we have now is not twenty-five 
years old. The introduction of so-called supple- 
mentary reading, now wellnigh universal, was then 
exceptional. 

The spelling book was laid upon the shelf. Spell- 
ing was learned by the Quincy children in the same 
way that the human race learns to talk, by writing 
correctly and continually. Language was learned 
as it always must be learned, by using it correctly. 
The alphabetic method was consigned to oblivion. 
Learning by heart condensed and desiccated state- 
ments in geography and history was to some extent 
eliminated. Geography began with the real earth, 
and “mud pies” were introduced. I remember an 
old beehive stand just back of the Coddington school. 
The stand furnished tolerably good legs and frame 
work. The top had been taken off and a molding 
table put thereon. With sand and images of conti- 
nents we imitated the bees. 

The criticism was made on all sides: “The chil- 
dren are amused and happy: they love to go to 
school; but do they learn? Can they spell?” And 
so on. Many of you may recall the Norfolk county 
examination. George A. Walton (no better man 


could be found), under the direction of the Norfolk 
county school committee, examined the schools of 
the county, town by town. The examination was 
in the three R’s, geography, and history. John 
Quincey Adams gave $500 to have specimens of pen- 
manship, number work, and composition  litho- 
graphed. ‘The results were published in a pamphlet. 
Quincy had by far the highest per cent., and led in 
everything except mental arithmetic, and in that 
it stood third or fourth. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN WHO GOVERN THEM. 
SELVES. 


RY LUCY A. YENDES. 


In July, 1897, more than 1,000 children in the 
Norfolk-street vacation school, New York city, 
undertook to govern themselves. This was the first 
experiment of the kind in the schoolroom. 

The pupils were all constituted citizens of the 
Gill School .City. A mayor, common council, and 
other officials were elected or appointed by the 
children. 'The School City was divided into bor- 
oughs, and the officers were elected and the depart- 
ments worked in the regular way. Each class was 
an election district, and equal rights and responsi- 
bilities prevailed, no distinction as to sex being 
made, either for the privilege of voting or holding 
office. . . . I give some of the “department” 
regulations :— 

HEALTH LAWS. 

1. The one who is not suitable in cleanliness when 
coming to school will be compelled to pick up all paper 
wasted during the day. 

This might be a suggestion to mothers who are 
troubled by the untidiness of Young America, If 
he insists upon a careless toilet, or a total ignoring 
of social demands, keep him Wing menial work for 
atime. His case is not necessarily hopeless, and he 
may become glad to perform the duties which will 
enable him with propriety to rejoin those who have 
a different standard of cleanliness from his own. 

2. If any one continues coming unclean after receiv- 
ing two warnings, a charge for expulsion will be made. 


Justice was to be tempered with mercy by giving 
two warnings. 

3. If any one has any disease that the teacher does 
not know anything about, he will be expelled. 

4. If any one throws any garbage on the stairs or in 
the yard, he will be expelled. 

5. If any one comes to school untidy, a paper will be 
pinned on his dress which will state the punishment. 

—From the Chautauquan, 


RHETORICAL EXERCISES. 


BY PRINCIPAL 8S. ARCHIBALD SMITH, 
Glastonbury Free Academy, Conn. 


One of the important accessories in a_pupil’s 
school course is the practice of presenting essays, 
debating, reciting, and declaiming at stated times 
before his fellows. This is a part of his training 
that is likely to be regarded by him as decidedly 
more interesting and valuable in result than in proc- 
ess; and to most students such practice is not only 
irksome, but too often believed to be possitively 
useless. This is a condition that the ambitious 
teacher will strive to correct; and it usually re- 
quires a good deal of persuading and considerable 
tact to lead pupils of the hesitating, self-conscious 
age of fourteen or fifteen to pursue such duties 
willingly and enthusiastically. 

The following method, which serves the double 
purpose of arousing interest in rhetorical exercises 
and of increasing the school library, has been pur- 
sued by us with eminent success. 

Our academy has an attendance of 100 pupils. 
Each pupil deposits every week a penny in a box 
provided for the purpose. Thus every Friday we 
have an aggregate contribution of one dollar at the 
slightest sacrifice to the individual student. This 
money is held as prize money to be awarded to the 
successful contestant at the weekly literary exer- 
cises. The school is divided into ten divisions con- 
sisting each of ten students, and these divisions by 
turn declaim, recite, debate, and present essays ac- 
cording ta individual assignment on Friday after- 
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noons. ‘Ihe teachers in the school, assisted by ten 
or more pupils appointed by the principal, constitute 
a board of judges to determine the contestant most 
worthy of the prize. ‘To him is awarded the week’s 
contributions, but this money he does not carry away 
with him to expend “according to his own sweet 
will.” It is rather expended in a way more satis- 
factory to him and the school. It is devoted to the 
purchase of books for the school library, but*in order 
that the successful speaker’s ability may be perma- 
nently recorded the books thus purchased bear the 
following inscription :—- 

Awarded to 

Prize Speaking Contest, 
Nov. 18, 1898. 
Presented to the G. F, A. Library. 

This plan, so simple and so readily adaptable to 
any school of equal grade, has worked with us the 
following results: ‘Two years ago the school had 
not a single volume that it could call its own. Now 
we have a library of 150 volumes, and increasing 
steadily. This library has been selected, of course, 
to serve the immediate needs of the school, and con- 
sists of dictionaries, English classics, works on his- 
tory, science, and art. The students are proud of 
this eminently valuable collection of books. 

Whereas, formerly it was difficult to get the pupils 
to rehearse their parts in these exercises, they are 
now anxious to take any previous drill that they 
may acquit themselves with credit. 

Parents who, strange to say, are generally slow to 
visit schools, are interested to come in to hear exer- 
cises in declaiming and debating, and from this are 
persuaded to visit on other occasions and 
become acquainted with the regular work of the 
school. 

We are, of course, especially blessed in an. exer- 
cise of this kind by reggon of our large numbers, but 
it ean be applied with success in smaller schools. 
Books of every sort are now so cheap that a small 
number of pupils can by this very slight weekly 
contribution fit out their classes with most useful 
supplementary reading. 


MEASURING POPILS IN ARITHMETIC. 


BY A. C. DOWSE, 
Malden, Mas?. 


I wonder if we have any moral right to keep pu- 
pils, deficient in some one study, in the same grade 
a second year? I wonder if some plan cannot be 
devised whereby all such pupils can be taught by a 
special teacher employed for that purpose? Not 
in any sense a school for incorrigibles, but a room 
where special attention can be given to each pupil’s 
deficiencies, as is done in the evening and private 
Have we any right to place the odium of 
non-success upon a child who fails to comprehend 
the principles of some one studv? Isn’t it our duty 
to reach these pupils as the world most surely will 
reach them after they leave school? One of the 
ablest college presidents in the United States never 
writes a letter in his own hand, because he cannot 
spell. He could not earn a dollar a week as clerk at 
our city hall, he would fail to pass the easiest civil 
service examination, but he is none the less an ae- 
complished scholar, able and eloquent, and at the 
head of a large educational institution. President 
Tucker of Dartmouth, in a recent address, said that 
at a 
three 


schools. 


meeting of the alumni of a certain class, the 
with rank were 
One of them was a judge in the supe- 


men who graduated lowest 
called out. 
rior court, another editor-in-chief of a great metro- 
politan newspaper, and the third the bishop of 
Pennsylvania. “I took back to Hanover with me,” 
said President Tucker, “the problem: Why didn’t 
the college reach these men as the world did after 
they left It 


lege so to reach them.” 


college? was the business of the col- 
Consider this subject for a 
inoment, as applied to arithmetic. Years ago edu- 
cators looked with dignified disfavor on the claims 
made by mathematics for recognition in the courses 
of study: but ‘a mathematician emerged 
from the recesses of his study with a table of 
figures that 


tronomy. 


‘ 


one day 


made of astrology the science of as- 
and the impetus given to the mathemat- 


ical branch of learning carried it with a triumphant 


sweep into the courses of study, where it has since 
been developed to an almost abnormal extent.” 
The man who fitted Horace Mann for the college in 
six months from the first time he looked into a 
Greek or Latin book was so deficient mathematically 
that té the day of his death he could not tell the 
time of day on a watch. Our present system would 
keep that boy in one grade year after year. Let us 
not force our children in mathematical work before 
they are “sufficiently matured in that line of men- 
tal activity.” See to it that problems, not puzzles, 
are given them to solve. Do not forget that one 
child may require twenty minutes in which to do 
what another can easily perform in half that time. 
Judge our children’s capacity by their highest and 
not by their lowest percentages. Give up the at- 
tempt to make square pegs fit into round holes. It 
is the business of our schools to reach all the pupils. 
I fear that, too often, we do them injustice. We 
seek to measure all pupils with the same yardstick, 
assuming that all have the same capacity and . 
maturity. . 


SUPERINTENDENT J. IRVING GORTON, 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 


FOR GEOGRAPHY CLASSES. 


Tell something about these places, and locate 
each:— 


J, Pennsylvania. 34. New Mexico. 
2. Ottawa. 35. New York City. 
3. Canada. 36. Massachusetts. 
4 The White House. 37. Turkey. 
5. Pasadena. 38. Ohio. 
6. California. 39. Corea. 
7. Leadville. 40. Armenia. 
skrussels. 41. Lake Erie. 
Aimeriea. 42. river. 
iv. Great Britain. Mexico. 
11. Venezueia. 44. Honolulu. 
12. british Guiana. 45. Brooklyn. 
13. Colorado. 46 Bull Run. 
14. Belgium 47. Gettysburg. 
15. Havana. 48. Versailles. 
16. Utah. 49. Paris. 
San Francisco. 50. Cuba. 
iS. China. 51. Spain. 
19. The United States. 52. Canajoharie. 
20. C.pe Colony. 53. Tours. 
21. Forinosa. 54. Porto Rico. 
22. Kansas. 55. Georgia. 
23. Philadelphia. 56. Madrid. 
24. Newport. 57. England. 
25. Hampton Roads. 58. Washington. 
26. Africa. 59. Southampton. 
27. Portugal. 60. Long Branch. 
28. Germany. 61. London. 
29. Transvaal. 62. Java. 
30. France. 3. Italy. 
31. Russia. 64. Rome. 
32. Oklahoma. 65. Pompeii. 
33. Arizona. 


“Choose sides” with the above, or use it as a basis 
for voluntary review. 


APRI“L.—THE CLEARING. 


4 BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 


A gladness of green on the plains, 
Where the young wheat sprouts and grows, 
A rapture of pink walling in the lanes, 
With the peach trees’ ordered rows. 
And mantling the hills with a haze, 
And trailing a mystical clue, 
The smoke’s fine fibres weave a maze 
Of tender, ethereal blue. 


DISGUISED HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


BY NELLE SPANGLER MUSTAIN. 


As a rule children dislike reviews of all kinds, un- 
less presented in an attractive manner. The most 
successful teacher is he who realizes the significance 
of the adage, “Variety is the spice of life.” A dull 
teacher, a dull school; an enthusiastic teacher, an 
enthusiastic school. 

Have you a reading table to which the pupils have 
access? If not, begin at once the collection of 
good books and periodicals. Encourage the pupils 
to read, read, read! Good reading matter is the 
foundation of true education. Be original, think, 
work, read, study. Present old subjects in a new 
light. Here is an historical lesson in disguise, try it 
in your school. 

THE CHARACTERS. 


1. An instrument used in writing. 

2. A meadow or sward land. 

3. Pickled or salted hog’s flesh. 

1. A fieree, carnivorous animal. 

5. Mounds or dikes of earth. 

6. A rough, prickly seed envelope. 

?. The frame of a vessel. 

8. Passageways in fences. 

9. ‘The head-covering of a female. 
10. An energetic four-winged insect: 
11. A kind of soft earth. 

12. The head of the Catholic church. 

13. A spear, a weapon. 

14. To drive or penetrate. 

15. The market value of an article. 
16. A worker in stones and mortar. 

17. An extremity of the human body. 

18. <A household servant. 

19. Side-whiskers. 

20. A door-keeper or guard of a lodge. 
21. Carbonized iron. 

22. <A boast. 

23. Ireland’s national color. 

24. Never late. 

25. To give over. 


Answers to above. 

Penn; Lee; Bacon; ‘Wolfe; Banks; Burr; Hull; Gates; 
Hood; Bee; Clay; Pope; Pike; Pierce; Price; Mason; Foote; 
a Burnside; Tyler; Steel; Bragg; Greene; Early; 

rant 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITERA- 
TURE.* —(XVI.) 


BY CHARLES B. KELLEY. 


ALEXANDER POPE. 


Birthplace.—London. 

Parentage.—His father was a rich merchant. His mother 
was a sister-in-law of the famous portrait painter, Cooper. 

Education.—At home under a private tutor. 

Friends.—Garth, Arbuthnot, Bolingbroke, Henry Cromwell, 
Joseph Addison, John Gay, Jonathan Swift, and Voltaire. 

Public Life.—Never entered public life except in literature. 
4 


(1688-1744. ) 


Pastorals. 

Essay on Criticism. 
Rape of the Lock. 
(Mock-heroic Poem.) 
| Windsor Forest. 
| (Pastoral Poem.) 

| Temple of Fame. 

{ Translation of Ho- 
mer’s ‘‘ Iliad.” 

| 


Miscellaneous 
Period 
(1709-1715). 


Literary Works. + Cjassical Period 


(1715-1726), Translation of Ho- 
mer’s ‘* Odyssey.” 
TheDunciad.(Satire) 
Essay on Man. (Di- 
dactic Poem.) 
Imitations of Horace. 
Epistles. 


Moral and 
Satirical Period 
(1726-1742. ) 


Masterpiece.—Rape of the Lock. 
Qualities. —Vain, artificial, satirical, and conceited. 
Criticism.—The prince of lyric poetry, unrivalled in satire, 

ethics, and polished versification.—Smollett. 
Burial-place.— Twickenham church, 


* Copyrighted, 1897.7 
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A PATRIOTIC SONG AND MARCH. 


BY ELLA MARIE POWERS, 


[This may be given by the whole school, or more effec- 
tively by a company of twelve.] 


con moto, 


| 


9. Faint roll of a drum. 

10. Mark time. 

11. March. 

12. Halt (at close of second stanza). 
13. Salute flag. 

14. Hands clasped (across desks or in circles). 
15. Sweep of hand outward. 

16. Point to north and south. 

March to seats. 


Face flag. 


Words and Music by ELLA MAkik Powers. 


= = 


= 


Sing’of men who were brave (1), 
Wave your flags, let them wave (2), 
Wave the red, and the white, and the blue. 
To the heroes we love (4), 
And our dear flag above (5), 
We will ever be loyal and true (6). 


Wave your flags, let them wave (2), 
For our heroes so brave, 
' To each name we’ll be loyal and true (6), 
For the stars and the stripes (5), 
For our God and the right, 
Wave the red, and the white, and the blue (2). 


(8) As the drums long ago 
Called to war soldiers brave (4), 
There to fight for our land grand and free, 
Now to-day drums may call (9), 
In the strife do not fall (10), 
From our own duties we never flee. 


(11) Marching on, marching on, 
Like a true soldier born, 

Ever brave, ever just, ever true, 
To the roll of the drum (9) 


With a promptness we come, 
(2) Marching on with the red, white, and blue (12). 


Our old flag we salute (13), 
Each brave son a recruit, 
For our God, and our flag (5), and our land 
Peal the bell, roll the drum (9), 
All our foes will succumb, 
When our captain will take the command. 


Hail the flag, far and wide (2), 
Wave in grandeur and pride (2), 
As we pledge now our love ever new (13). 
We will ever unite (14) 
For our God and the right, 
And all hail to the red, white, and blue (2). 


While our brave heroes sleep (4), 
We their mem’ry will keep, 
Spread their fame over land and o’er sea; 
And united we stand (14), 
For our loved freedom’s land (15), 
We are children of sweet liberty. 


(11) Wave your flags, banners wave (2)! 
For the pure and the brave, 
From the North to the Southland (16) so fair, 
Praise the men who were brave (4), 
Wave the flags (2), let them wave, 
For our union and peace we declare. 


MOTIONS. 


1. Stand erect, flags over left shoulder. 

2. Wave flag: right, left, right, left. 

3. Raise flags higher; still waving. 

4. Point with right hand to picture of Washington, 
ete or some hero. (Picture previously placed on 
easel.) 

5. Extend right arm upward, point to flag, raise eyes 
steadily. (Flag should be previously draped high or held 


in front of company by the captain.) 
6. Flag clasped in both hands, and raised, eyes look- 


ing upward. 
8. Ceasing of drums which ‘have been rolling during 


the short interlude. 


OPPONENTS OF SCIEN- 


WHO ARE THE 
TIFIC TEMPERANCE EDUCATION IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


BY MRS. MARY H, HUNT. 


WHAT ARE THEY OPPOSED TO: CAN THEY BE 
CONCILIATED? 


“Our public schools are the camps of God,’’ where the 
coming soveréigns of this republic are trained and drilled 
for the duties of their waiting sovereignty. On that 
training hangs destiny. It is neither accident nor du- 
plicity that has led fully 70,000,000 of the American peo- 
ple to say through their representatives in congress and 
legislatures assembled that all their children in their 
public schools shall be taught physiology and hygiene, 
which shall include, with other laws of health, those re- 
lating to the nature and effects of alcoholic drinks and 
other narcotics. To the thoughtful observer this vast vox 
populi sounds like a vox Dei, as we recall the fact that 
every great emergency in our national life has shown that 
Providence, all unseen by our dull eyes, has prepared in 
advance just the right agency to meet every hour of our 
supreme need. If the man has been ready for the hour, 
it has been because God has had him in unconscious 
training for its demands. This great republic, with its 
increasing responsibilities as a world power, called, as 
we fondly believe, to be an evangel of liberty among the 
nations of the earth, has increasing need of strong men 
and women, strong physically, mentally, and morally, 
capable of the highest civilization, to whom the condi- 
tions in our own land, as well as those of the islands of 
the sea and our new possessions, will not in vain hold out 
pleading hands in protest against the demoralization of 
alcoholic liquors. 

That such men and women should now be in training in 
our schools is God’s method, and that is what these scien- 
tific temperance education laws mean. The popular use 
of alcohol, usually begun in ignorance of its seductive 
power, is a menace to that capacity for self-government 
without which a republic must ultimately perish. A 
government of the people has no power with which it can 
compel majorities, even when their action is suicidal. It 
can only educate its succeeding generations to right 
action, and if, in spite of such education, majorities will 
choose the wrong that destroys, then governments by the 
people are a failure. But, thank Heaven, they are not, 
for all history shows that God has so made the human 
mind that education does influence individual and na- 
If it did not, our public school system, 
1, would have no right to 


tional action. 
supported by public taxation, 


exist. 
That the people should require these schools to teach 


the coming American how to take care of his health, and 
why he should not use alcoholic drinks and other nar- 
cotics, is legitimate statesmanship, whose beneficent 
effects are already manifest. Dr. George F. Siraly, e ‘itor 
of the Medical Record, New York City, in an article in the 


Forum, in enumerating “Recent Triumphs in Medicine 


and Surgery,” mentions this compulsory study as one. 
He says: “In forty-one states (now forty-three states) of 
the union every young scholar educated by the public 
must learn that rum as a luxury is also a poison; that 
all exceses are more than counterbalanced by consequent 
depression; and that, most of all, the human body is the 
perfection of creation, the gift of God, with the ever- 
present responsibility of its safe and reverent keeping.” 
This special education, with all it implies of good to the 
future of the individual and the nation, certain opponents 
would overthrow. 

The Journal of Education of March 22 says: “Mrs. Hunt 
has secured the universal teaching of physiology, an ac- 
complishment that Horace Mann placed next> to trained 
teachers and expert supervision,” and then the Journal 
adds: ‘It is useless to deny the fact that the whole cause 
is jeopardized unless great wisdom prevails. It is safe to 
predict collapse unless something heroic is done. If the 
Gpposition will not yield, can Mrs. Hunt conciliate it?” 

Who are these opponents, and to what are they op- 
posed? There are several classes of them, as there have 
been in all great reforms. There is, first, the honest ob- 
jector, who has been misled on one or more of the points 
involved, and who is opposed not to what we actually de- 
sire taught, but to what he imagines. There is the school 
official, who feels it a reflection upon bis administration 
when petitions are presented for the strengthening of a 
weak, indefinite law which it has been his duty to en- 
force. There is the devotee to his profession, who holds 
back from accepting a suggestion which does not origi- 
nate from within his own ranks. There are occasionally 
teachers who, having taught from a moral standpoint, 
have failed to secure results because pupils grew tired and 
restive under mere exhortation. There is the man who 
believes the old theories concerning alcohol and “will not 
hear lest he be converted.’”’ There is the prejudicd man, 
who reiterates disproven charges, and for whom there is 
no cure but the death cure. 

But over and above all these there is one class of ob- 
jectors with whom nearly all the current objections have 


.originated, and to whose tactful manipulations and per- 


sistent agitation they may be traced by those who have 
met them often enough to recognize the earmarks. 
Fasten the drink habit on a boy, and his future money 
earning power is thereby mortgaged to the brewer and 
distiller. Persons having vested interests in such busi- 
ness, knowing this, are natural opposers to such educa- 
tion as may diminish the number of their future custom. 
ers. Opposition from this source as met with in the 
national congress, state legislatures, and elsewhere is 
usually presented under cover as pedagogical, but bearing 
the marks of a common source, although all who reiterate 
them may not know their origin. These objections are 
as follows:— 

1. The study is adapted only to. high school pupils. 
To “conciliate”’ this opposition would be to agree that the 
ninety-five per cent. of the public schooi children of this 
country who never reach the high school be left in igno- 
rance of the laws of hygiene, including those which relate 
to the nature of alcoholic drinks and the danger of begin- 
ning their use. This would be profitable for the brewers, 
but not for the country, whose strength is in that char- 
acter of its citizenship which alcohol destroys. 

2. The second stock objection originating from this 
source is against text-books for pupils’ use, the reason 
given being that it is unpedagogical. Why the use of 
text-books on this subject is more unpedagogical than the 
use of text-books on such other subjects ‘as geography, 
history, or arithmetic they fail to tell. To “conciliate’ 
this form of objection would be to deprive the pupil of an 
important source of definite information, and since few 
teachers have time or resources for the necessary special 
study, it would open the way to weak exhortation or to 
erroneous, unverified opinions which would defeat the ob- 
ject of the study. This, of course, is exactly what this 
class of opposers want. 

3. The third opposition is to “teaching temperance 
from a physiological standpoint’; it is a moral subject, 
they urge, and should be taught from the moral stand- 
As well might they clamor to have ventila- 
tion taught from the moral standpoint. It is immoral to 
breathe impure air because it is unhygienic. It is im- 
moral to use alcoholic bevérages because they are un- 
hygienic. The only basis for moral instruction in this 
subject is a physiological one. Brewers and distillers are 
perfectly willing to have teachers discourse on the evils 
of drunkenness, ad nauseam, provided-nothing is said 
against the nature of alcohol and the danger of beginning 
its use. To “conciliate” this class of objectors we would 
have to be silent concerning the reasons why the use of 
alcoholic drinks is immoral, and give only didactic homi- 
lies. 

4. Fourthly, these objectors oppose having a definite 
time and place in the public school course of study for 
They exaggerate the proportion of time re- 


point only. 


this branch. 


(Continued on page 266.) 
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Educational Intelligence  «..---- 


This is Colonel Parker’s week in Boston. 

It is to be President Andrews again, after all. 

The Colonel Parker celebration was a success, and 
Superintendent Herbert W. Lull is receiving with 
becoming modesty the congratulations that are his 
due. 

The election of Superintendent Andrews as presi- 
dent of Nebraska University, which he declined to 
accept, afforded an opportunity to place the Chicago 
board in a position in which it must say whether or 
not it would re-elect him, and the verdict is in his 
favor. 

The Journal thought its “Symposium on Scien- 
tific Temperance” adequate, and did not intend that 
more space be given to the subject, but in an evil 
hour the editorial pen commented on the superin- 
tendents’ meeting at Chicago in a way not satisfac- 
tory to Mrs. Hunt, and space is cheerfully given her 
for a reply. “The occasion will be extreme that calls 
for a reopening of the case. . 


Miss Catherine Goggin made a bright speech be- 
fore the Catholic Woman’s National League on 
April 8. The next day all the Sunday papers 
spread before the whole country a portion of her 
address, under the caption “Nine Reasons Why | 
Have Not Married?’ Within three days she had 
' twelve offers of marriage by mail. These may have 
been written by her friends under fictitious names, 
but no man need be ashamed to offer himself to so 
attractive a teacher as Miss Goggin. 


F. Louis Soldan of St. Louis, Aaron Gove of 
Denver, L. H. Jones of Cleveland are prominently 
talked of as successors of Superintendent Andrews. 
Either would give Chicago a first-class school admin- 
istration, hut it is not at all certain that any one 
of them would ‘accept. The chances are that some 
Chicago man will be elected. Mr. Lane will de- 
cline to be a candidate. Mr. Alfred Kirk. who has 
been an assistant superintendent for eight years and 
who was a teacher in the city twenty-four years be- 
fore that, will probably be the candidate of the con- 
servatives, W. W. Speer, promoter of “ratio work” 
in primary arithmetic, will be the candidate of pro- 
fessional enthusiasts. KE. G. Cooley, principal eleet 
of the normal school, is largely unknown in the edu- 


cational world, but developed great vote-getting 
power when a successor of Colonel Parker was 


. chosen. 


PARIS PLAN FAILED, 


Superintendent FE. Benjamin Andrews of Chicago, 
President Henry Wade Rogers of Northwestern 
University, Principal Charles W. French of one of 
the Chicago high schools, and Professors Howland 
and La Mare of Chicago University organized some 
months ago the American Federation of Teachers 
and Students for the purpose of having an excursion 
of 3,000 teachers and their friends to Paris this 
summer, entertaining them at the homes of teachers 
in Paris. The plan was a great one, costing the ex- 
excursionists but $200, to be paid in installments 
The plan and its promoters have come to grief. 
The trip cannot be made for less than $300. For- 
tunately, comparatively few had registered, and 
these have received back all their money, and 
Messrs. Andrews, Rogers, French, Howland, and La 
Mare have paid all the expenses out of their own 
pockets. It looks easy to organize an excursion, 
but it is often an expensive luxury. 


CHICAGO WOMEN TKACHERS. 


The women teachers of Chicago are excellently 
organized, and are making a fight for justice such 
as has never been made in any other city. Time 
and resultant experience alone can tell whether it 
is possible for teachers through thorough organiza- 
tion to wrest justice from a school board that for 
any reason does not care to grant it, but the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation will do much toward demon- 
strating whether this is possible or not. 

Miss Catherine Goggin, the president of the 
federation, is wonderfully adapted to the making 
of such an experiment successful. She ‘was -born 
in the Adirondack region, near the shores of Lake 
Champlain, but went to Chicago at the age of nine 
and was educated in the schools of that city, gradu- 
ating from the old Central high school in 1872. 
Since then she has been an earnest student of the 
ancient and modern languages and of parliamentary 
law. She has always taught in the primary grades, 
and has been a leader from the first. She was 
active in the organization of the Chicago Teachers’ 
Club in 1892 and of the federation in 1897. No 
woman in the country has been a more ardent be- 
liever in the possibilities of organization among 
teachers. Miss Goggin and Miss Haley are taking a 
year off duty, at the expense of the federation, to in- 
vestigate to the limit the question of tax dodging 
in Chicago. ‘These women have the ability to make 
thorough work of this investigation, and they have 
the heroism to make known whatever they may find 
in their studies. 


THE GREENWOOD CLUB. 


If any other American educator in active service 
is honored by having one of the leading clubs of his 
city named for him, as Superintendent J. M. Green- 
wood of Kansas City is honored, let the fact be 
known. For twenty-one yeays there has met in 
that city every Friday evening from the middle of 
October till the middle of May a company of promi- 
nent men and women for the study of modern 
philosophy. Mr. Greenwood, then an enthusiastic 
young educator, was chiefly instrumental in its 
organization. It was christened the Philosophical 
Club. After two years the name was changed to 
the Kant Club, and ten years later to the Literary 
Club, and in 1896 to the Greenwood Club, in honor 
of its founder. 

The club is made up of those who are disposed 
toward the higher education—teachers, preachers, 
doctors, lawyers, and business men. Its plan of 
work is simple. There is no formality. A presi- 
dent, a vice-president, and a treasurer are the only 
officers. Subjects for discussion are selected by the 
programme committee and assigned to members for 
essay. A paper, from thirty to forty minutes in 
length, is presented by the essayist. After the 
paper the subject is before the club, and any one 
present can participate in the discussion, Speeches 
do not exceed ten minutes in length, 


The topics for the year 1899-1900 are as 


follows:— 
The March of the Corporation. 
The War of the Roses. 
The Passing of the Editorial. 
The Wagner School and Italian Methods. 
The Things That Burns Loved. 
Leo XIII. at the Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Romance and Romanticism. 
The Death of Nations. 
Some Translators and Their Work. 
Nineteenth Century Night. 
The Individual and the State—the Rise of Socialism. 
Pre-historic Man. 
Munkacsy’s “Christ on Calvary.” 
Two Books I Like: “Phra the Phoenician”; “Worm- 
wood.” 
The Evolution of Religion. 


Lombrosi. 
The Informalities of the End of the Century. 


Nicodemus.—Noble Prentis. 
Tree-Pianters’ Evening. 
“What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants cool shade and tender rain, 
And seed and bud of days to be, 
And years that fade and flush again; 
He plants the glory of the plain; 
He plants the forest’s heritage, 
The harvest of a coming age; 
The joy that unborn eyes shall see— 
These things he plants who plants a tree.” 
Strikes, Ancient and Modern. 
The Character of Thomas H. Benton. 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Macbeth.” 
On the Making of Books. 
Thorpe’s “Constitutional History of the United 
States.” 
The Dramatic and Heroic in Art. 


Shakespeare Night. 
Aaron Burr in the Light of the Nineteenth Century. 


Russia: Her Great Engineering Enterprises. 
Lewis F. Linn, Physician and Law-maker. 
The Beginnings of the American Navy. 


MISS ESTELE REEL’S REPORT. 

The second report of Estelle Reel, as superintend- 
ent of Indian schools, is as interesting as it is im- 
portant, as inspiring as it is enlightening. During 
the year she visited and carefully inspected fifteen 
Indian schools in Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton, traveling 23,378 miles, of which 1,384 was by 
wagon. 

This Indian work originated in 1819, when con- 
gress appropriated $10,000 and empowered the 
president to employ competent persons to teach 
Indians agriculture and to teach Indian children 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. The gain was 
very slight for many years, but of late the enlarge- 
ment of the work has been simply marvelous, and 
more than 25,000 Indian children are being skillfully 
taught, and the annual appropriation is about 
£3,000,000 (2,936,080). 

Hampton, Carlisle, and Haskell are the three 
mighty forces in Indian education. The Journal 
has often described the grand work at Hampton and 
Carlisle, and recently the editor visited Haskell, an 
ideal location, plant, and administration. The in- 
stitute is two miles out of Lawrence, Kan. There 
are 650 acres of superior farm land and excellent 
bu.'dings, in which are 550 Indian students, who are 
admirably instructed in scholastic subjects, manual 
arts, domestic science, and commercial subjects, how 
to farm scientifically and how to teach. 

The largest farm plant is at the Chilocco Indian 
school, Oklahoma, where the school has 8,640 acres, 
or more than thirteen square miles, of very produc- 
tive land and most favorable climate. Here there is 
no appreciable limit to what may be done by way of 
instruction in literary subjects, scientific, mechanical, 
domestic, and agricultural industries. Some of the 
schools are in regions where irrigation is indispen- 
sable, and here this phase of farming is appropri- 
ately emphasized. Some are in districts in which 
fiuit raising is alone an attractive industry, and 
here tie science of setting, raising, and preserving 
fruit is taught. Others are in districts where stock 
raising alone is practieable, and some where land 
and climate appear unfavorable to any form of farm- 
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ing, and here they are taught the special arts of 
wresting crops from refractory soil. Among the 
ore general mechanical industries are the saw- 
mill, wagon making, blacksmithing, painting, har- 
ness making, carpentering, engineering, and shoe 
making. 

That which. has been accomplished is almost be- 
yond belief. In details a woman of Miss Reel’s 
ideals in character, education, culture, manners, and 
thrift must find many discouraging features, but she 
ix inspiring more faith and prompting more faithful- 
ness In teachers and pupils, is a leader of more force 
and tact than has been supposed attainable for this 
work, She appeals for many important congres- 
sional helps, not the least of which is compulsory 
ecueation for Indian children. She says:— 

“Education is the greatest factor in determining the 
future condition of the Indian. While some of the tribes 
highly value education, and voluntarily send their chil- 
dren to school there are yet many who do not appreciate 
its advantages and oppose the teaching of their children. 
The consensus of opinion is that a general compulsory 
law is indispensable to any considerable degree of prog- 
ress in Indian education, and that such a law should be 
enacted and enforced. Since white children, the off- 
spring of civilized and self-supporting parents, are not 
permitted to grow up without the rudiments of education, 
why should the Indian child be reared in helpless igno- 
rance? 

“The moral work within the edncational*is one of tre- 
mendous import. Our hope is in education based on 
character and carried largely along industrial lines. All 
knowledge is, in a sense, God’s word, whose ‘entrance 
giveth light.’ The rising generation of Indians is in our 
hands, to be helped in growth toward the larger life 
which the age has prepared for us all. To this end we 
are endeavoring to strengthen the efficiency by institut- 
ing such measures as will increase the moral purpose and 
the educational tact of the school force. We are aiming 
at the unification of the Indian school system in all that 
tends to the formation of self-supporting, God-fearing In- 
dian men and women. 

“Technical skill, which is found to be so great a factor 
in education, predisposing to ‘truthfulness of speech by 
the truthfulness of work,’ isa means we employ. We be- 
lieve we can instill the ‘property sense’ and a conscious- 
ness Of the dignity of labor at the same time; that we are 
giving the pupils a practical knowledge of agriculture 
and of the work required in everyday life. 

“There is a responsiveness to ethical training in the 
Indian’s soul as well as in the white man’s, and when we 
have taught the Indian the speech of civilization and the 
crafts required by his environment, he may safely pass 
from our hands to the saving power of self-effort. 

“The Jndians themselves are now helping us. They are 
coming from their schools to give us in our teachers’ in- 
stitutes, in refined language, suggestions of what will best 
subserve the welfare of their people. The educational 
elements of the schools have so entered the fibre of their 
being that they naturally take their place beside us and 
say, ‘We are at one with you in this great work.’ The 
missionary spirit is there, and with them effort ‘begins 
at home.’ 

“Thus the moral growth of the Indian has even now 
reached the stage when its results are of practical utility, 
and as all races have been saved not so much ‘from error 
as through error,’ we look forward, not to an ‘extinct 
race,’ as has been predicted, but to a race into which the 
national life will have so entered that the engrafted 
branch and the vine are one.” 


NEW YORK. 


The work of the pupils of the New York City public 
schools which is to go to Paris has been on exhibition at 
the board of education for the past week, in charge of 
Associate Superintendents Schauffler and Haaren, who 
later on will take charge of the exhibit to Paris. 

The work is arranged on cards that are mounted on 
ivory frames. There are also seventy albums and 200 
other hooks shuwing the progress in each study in the 
curriculum during the entire course. A unique feature 
of the exhibit is the idea of Mr. Schauffler—projectiscope 
pictures, with and without phonographic accompaniment. 
The pictures show the pupils at work in manual training, 
classrooms, a dismissal of a school at the alarm of fire, 
and a morning assembly. In this last, as the pupils 
salute the Colors, the phonograph reproduces the singing 
of “America” by the pupils. 

Oi Skolastikoi gives its fourth annual dinner at the 
Savoy hotel April 28, William C. Hess presiding. Nathan 
P. Beers, who has just completed his fiftieth year of ser- 
vice as principal of “old ifth-street school,” is to be the 
guest of honor. 

The monthly talk for April before the New York So- 
ciety of Pedagogy is to be given on April 26 by Charles 


H. Judd, professor experimental psychology, New York 
University, the topic being “Individual Differences and 
Their Importance to Teachers.’ 

John T. Nicholson, president of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, announces that, under the supervision of James 
H. McInnes of Sheldon & Co., transportation agent of the 
association, active preparations are being made for the 
annual meeting to be held at the Thousand Islands July 
5, 6, and 7. Mr. McInnes is arranging for a number of 
side trips that will make the occasion more than ordi- 
narily enjoyable. 

The borough board has placed the special teachers of 
all branches on a par with regular teachers so far as the 
Ahearn law is concerned. It has also decided to ask the 
hoard of estimate for $100,000 for the purpose of buying 
land and premises for a truant school, and also to make 
a transfer of $20,000 for the extension of summer work in 
opening a number of reading rooms and libraries in con- 
nection with vacation schools. 

James L. Hughes, inspector of schools, Toronto, ad- 
dressed a large audience of teachers in the assembly room 
of the board on April 21 on “Art in the Public Schools.” 
On the previous day, at the Normal College, the same 
gentleman lectured on “Charles Dickens and the Kinder- 
garten,’”’ and Associate Superintendent Seth T. Stewart 
addressed the Public Educational Association on “Sum- 
mer Schools.” This association also announces that on 
May 12, at 8 p. m., in the Cooper Union, there will be 
given a free lecture on “The New York Public Schools.” 
Fine stereopticon views of the new buildings and of some 
of the pictures of school work for the Paris exposition 
will be shown. There will be a chorus of 100 school chil- 
dren. 

John G. Wight, principal of the girls’ high school, Man- 
hattan, and Charles Larkin, principal manual training 
high school, Brooklyn, have been elected to the executive 
committee of the Schoolmasters’ Association of New 
York. 

Vice-President John A. Haaren, in the absence of the 
president, Abner B. Holley, who was not in attendance 
on account of domestic bereavement, presided at the 
April meeting of the New York Schoolmasters’ Club. 
The speaker of the evening was Frank A. Hill, his topic 
being “Horace Mann,” 

The seventh annual convention of the International 
Kindergarten Union, held in Brooklyn during the past 
week, was one of the most successful in the history of 
the organization. Over 1,000 members were present. No 
foreign representatives except those from Canada were in 
attendance, but many letters from lands across the sea 
were received. The opening session, which was held in 
Plymouth church, was called to order on Wednesday at 
10 a. m. by Miss Fannie Belle Curtis, superintendent of 
kindergartens in the public schools of Brooklyn, who, 
after greeting the delegates, introduced Miss Caroline T. 
Horen, who presided. The first speaker was Edward 
G. Ward, borough superintendent of Brooklyn, whose 
theme was “The Training of Mothers and the Necessity 
ef the Clergy Aiding in This Training.’’ To do this prop- 
erly the speaker thought that clergymen should be stu- 
dents of pedagogy, kindergartens, and kindergarten 
methods, that the home training might lay a proper 
foundation for the superstructure to be built by the 
schools. Mr. Ward was followed by Charles E. Robert- 
son, president of the Brooklyn board, who told the his- 
tory of the kindergarten movement in that borough. 
President Lawrence C. Hull of the Free Kindergarten 
Society next told of the-work of the women in furthering 
the movement. Then came the presentation of reports 
from the delegates. Pittsburg, Cleveland, Chicago, and 
St. Louis each wanted the next convention, the last- 
named city having seventeen delegates present to present 
its claim for preferment, one of the arguments being 
that there had been a “really, truly fathers’ meeting there 
the last year.” 

The afternoon meeting, conducted by Miss Minnie M. 
Gladden, was devoted to a consideration of the question, 
“What do vou consider the Froebelian method of using 
the gifts and occupations?’ Psychological phenomena 
of the infant mind was the chief feature of the discussion, 
which was taken part in by Miss Josephine Jarvis, Mrs. 
Maria Kraus-Boelte, Miss C. C. M. Hart, Miss Elizabeth 
Harrison, Miss Lucy Wheelock, Miss Mary Boomer Page, 
and Miss Susan E. Blow. 

The evening meeting was held in the Academy of 
Music. and was enlivened by the music of the Twenty- 
third regiment band. Miss Horen, as chairman, intro- 
duced Frank L. Babbott, chairman of the kindergarten 
committee of the borough board, who spoke of the diffi- 
culties of introducing the system into the public schools, 
and who finished by stating that the state will perform 
its last educational duty when it shall have added the 
kindergarten system in its entirety to the public school 
system. 

The next speaker was City Superintendent Maxwell, 
who, after weleoming the delegates on behalf of the city 
of New York, called attention to the fact that St. Louis 


was the first city to establish kindergartens, and that 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago systems are in ad- 
vance of Brooklyn; but that there is no city in the coun- 
try where the kindergarten has a warmer place in the 
hearts of the people than in Brooklyn, and, in conse- 
quence, no more secure a place in the public school sys- 
tem. The speaker concluded as follows:— 

“As I have said, it is still with us the day of small 
things in kindergartens; but it cannot remain so. The 
constitution of this state guarantees to every child a free 
education, which means that all children have a right to 
the best education that is going. Therefore, we must ex- 
tend this kindergarten system of ours until we see a pub- 
lic kindergarten in every block, if that is necessary. I 
hope that the Davis bill will receive the governor’s ap- 
proval, and that a fair share of our educational income 


will be devoted to the extension of our kindergarten sys- 


tem. It is because such gatherings as this bring the 
thinkers on educational subjects into close touch that I 
rejoice that you are meeting in Brooklyn.” ' 

Hamilton W. Mabie then delivered an address on “The 
Kindergarten Idea in National Life,” and was followed 
by Miss Lucy Wheelock, who spoke on “The Old and the 
New.” The last speaker of the evening was Commis- 
sioner William T. Harris, his theme being “The Future of 
the Kindergarten.” He called attention to the necessity 
of good influences upon the child at the beginning of its 
period of acquisitiveness, and of the powerful influences 
for good citizenship that would result from proper train- 
ing of the child when very young. 

During the morning of the second day there were sim- 
ultaneous méetings held at Pratt Institute and at Adelphi 
College. The schools were also thrown open for the in- 
spection of the delegates, and many availed themselves 
of the privilege of visiting the kindergartens. 

At the Pratt Institute there was a conference of train- 
ing teachers, conducted by Mrs. Alice H. Putnam. The 
various phases of “free play’? were discussed by Dr. Jen- 
nie B. Merrill, Mrs. Maria Kraus-Boelte, Miss Susan E. 
Blow, Miss Laura Fisher, Miss Patty Hill, Miss Lucy 
Wheelock, Mrs. Mary Boomer Page, Miss Geraldine 
O’Grady, Miss Mary J. Garland, Miss Virginia Graeff, 
Miss Alice E. Fitts, Miss Emile Poulsson, Miss Ada Van 
Stone Harris, and Mrs. Bertha Hofer-Hegner. 

At the Adelphi Academy was held the mothers’ con- 
ference, presided over by Mrs. Clarence E. Meleney. 
Mrs. Charles N. Chadwick spoke on the subject, ‘““Kinder- 
garten and the Home,” and took the ground that the 
modern school is a great octopus, reaching out and grasp- 
ing the little children, dragging them from the home and 
sphere of mothers’ influence, and making them prisoners 
under cruelly vigorous discipline, -with drooping and 
blighting effects. She also spoke against the “‘vast mass 
of absolutely useless material that is crowded into the 
school curriculum,” citing the excess of arithmetic as an 
especially objectionable feature. C. H. Levermore, presi- 
dent of Adelphi College, followed, emphasizing the im- 
portance of training girls for the duty of motherhood. 

Mrs. Theodore W. Birney gave greetings from the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, and was followed by, Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster on “Religious Training of the Child 
in the Home.” Other addresses were made by Mrs. 
Richard H. Wyman, Mrs. Cornelia E. James, Mrs. James 
L. Hughes, Mrs. M. L. Van Kirk, Mrs. J. H. Stanwood, 
Mrs. Maria Kraus-Boelte, and Mrs. M. B. B. Langgettel. 

In the afternoon a general session was held in 
Plymouth church, Miss Fannie-Belle Curtis in the chair. 
“The Kindergarten in the School” was the subject of dis- 
cussion, which was taken part in by Dr. W. N. Hailmann, 
Miss Laura Fisher, Marcus White, Dr. Jennie B. Merrill, 
Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, Miss Cynthia P. Dozier, Miss 
Mina B. Colburn, and Mrs. Mary H. Baker. 

In the evening the Brooklyn Kindergarten Union gave 
a reception in honor of the visiting delegates, the Kalten- 
bom quartette furnishing the music. 

The final session was held on Friday morning in 
Plymouth church, and was addressed by James S. Hughes, 
Miss Anna M. Williams, Miss Nora Sneith, Miss Mary C. 
McCulloch, Miss Lucy Symonds, Mrs. Ww. S. Van Kirk, 
Dr. Mary E. Low, Miss Susan Pollock, Miss Fanny L. 
Johnston, and Miss Sarah Stewart. 

At the business meeting Miss Amelie Hofer of Chicago 
was chosen to represent the union at the Paris exposi- 
tion. A resolution was passed in memory of Mrs. Louise 
Froebel, who died in January, and resolutions of sym- 
pathy were extended to the family of Frau Schrader of 
Germany, recently deceased. 

The following board of officers was elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Mrs. Caroline T. Horen of New 
York: first vice-president, Miss Laura Fisher of Boston ; 
second vice-president, Miss Elizabeth Harrison of Chi- 
cago; corresponding secretary and treasurer, Miss Mary 
D. Runyan of New York; recording secretary, Miss 
Bertha Payne of Chicago; auditor, Miss Nina Cc. Vander- 
walker of Milwaukee. 

Chicago was selected as the place for holding the next 


convention, 
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quired for the temperance part, misrepresenting it to be 
five times what it really is, attributing to one part the 
time required for the whole. They cry “repetition” and 
oppose the only rational way of avoiding repetition, viz., 
a carefully graded succession and development of topics. 
To “conciliate” this objection by yielding to it is to agree 
that haphazard is better than order, that here and there 
and back again is better than logical sequence. 

5. These objectors always oppose a penalty to the law 
requiring this study. “It is an insult,’’ they say, ‘“‘to 
school officers and teachers to put a penalty upon failure 
to teach this branch. They should be left to their own 
spontaneity of action.”” To “conciliate” this form of ob- 
jection all laws would have to be simply advisory, leav- 
ing the matter to the option of the local school commit- 
tees or school boards. Wherever these can be dominated 
or manipulated by the liquor element, or where from mere 
inertia or misapprehension they are not inclined to de- 
part from long usage, they can so fill the course of study 
with other things that the teachers can find no time or 
place for this, however anxious they may be to carry out 
the provisions of an advisory law. In time of war the 
defenses of a country are not left to the option or to the 
good intentions or the spontaneity of local officers, but 
power is wisely put into the hands of specified authorities, 
who must command under heavy penalties the necessary 
defenses against the enemy. No enemy from without is 
as dangerous to a people as demoralization from within. 
No demoralizing agent from within is making such dis- 
astrous inroads upon the strength of the nation as are al- 
coholic habits. This instruction is a war measure for the 
self-preservation of the country. It would be suicidal to 
leave this most effectual means of national defense to the 
well-meaning or other intentions of mere local option. 

6. The fallacies of the foregoing objections were so 
self-evident that the enactment of temperance education 
laws and the pursuit of the study went steadily on for 
years, whereupon appeared vague and indefinite charges 
that the text-books were inaccurate. Efforts to ascertain 
the special points of inaccuracy were fruitless until Pro- 
fessor Atwater came out with his charge that the books 
are in error in insisting that alcohol is not a food, but a 
poison. To support this charge he gave three results 
which he said his Middletown experiments had proved, 
viz., first, that alcohol is oxidized in the body; second, 
that it furnishes heat and energy like other articles of 
food; and third, that it protects the material of the body 
from. consumption. But his first and second results, 
which are not new, do not prove alcohol to be a food, any 
more than they prove other poisons which are oxidized 
and yield heat and energy in the body to be foods. The 
third of these results Professor Atwater did not prove, 
according to his own figures in his Bulletin, published five 
months after he had made his charge. 

This Bulletin (No. 69) is the only published data he has 
given the public in proof of his claims. In this he re- 
ported six experiments, only two of which are alcohol ex- 
periménts, and these showed a loss instead of protection 
of most important body material. Therefore, as far as 
these experiments go, Professor Atwater has not proved 
alcohol to be a food, and hence has not proved the tem- 
perance text-bogks inaccurate on this point. It is the 
united testimony of professors in such medical schools as 
the Philadelphia Medico-Chirurgical College, the Phila- 
delphia Polyclinic and College for Graduates, University 
and Bellevue hospital medical school, New York City, 
and the Northwestern University medical school, Chicago, 
and of such medical periodicals as the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, St. Louis Medical Brief, the Medical Record 
of New York City, and others, that the figures in his own 
tables do not show that he proved what he claimed, and 
that his position is not sustained. Furthermore, this tes- 
timony from the foremost medical journals of the coun- 
try, and that of prominent physicians from all sections, is 
a complete refutatfon of the statement that doctors gen- 
erally are arrayed against scientific temperance. 

The fact that the majority of public school children of 
this country are being taught, with other laws of hygiene, 
the danger of beginning the use of alcoholic drinks is “the 
apple of discord” in this contention. If there are no 
dangers from beginntng the use of alcoholic drinks, then 
instruction to that end should be eliminated from our 
public school education. But no scientific man whose 
opinion is worth considering will to-day deny that alcohol 
is a narcotic which has the power, when taken in ordinary 
beverage quantities, to create an uncontrollable and de- 
structive appetite for more. The sequel following that 
appetite is told by patholagy and by the records of crime, 
poverty, misery, madness, and death. While the ability 
narcotic power varies with the individual 

is poisonous power will cease. 
its power to an Phage 60 narcotic quality of alcohol, and 

‘ ‘ate in human tissueg a cumulative attrac- 


tion for itself,—are the Gibraltar, the incontestable proof 
which science furnishes as a basis for total abstinence in- 
struction. These truths are confirmed not only by 
science, but by bitter experience through the centuries. 
A student of the scientific aspect of this problem who 
would, to “conciliate’ anybody, consent to withholding 
these truths from the children whose rightful heritage 
they are, would be as much a traitor to the coming gen- 
erations as was Benedict Arnold to this nation in its early 
struggles for liberty. 

The Journal of Education asks, “If the opposition will 
not yield, can Mrs. Hunt conciliate it?’’ No, she cannot, 
for at its source the opposition is to teaching the truth 
that warns the young against the formation of the al- 
coholic appetite, an appetite which ruins its victims ag it 
perpetuates the brewers’ and distillers’ gains. Nothing 
can “conciliate” this ‘‘opposition” but the elimination of 
this class of truths from the text-books. For such in- 
struction for the children of this age I have for twenty 
years labored without ceasing, and am still laboring. 
The Atwater attempt to discredit these truths has only 
thrown them into clearer light. The unbiased testimony 
of the microscope, the scalpel, and the laboratory from the 
old world and the new are more and more confirming the 
lessons our children are learning. The issue is clear cut. 
It is the boys versus the brewers, and I stand for the boys. 
Whatever modifications any of the indorsed books need 
to keep them abreast with the proven findings of advanc- 
ing scientific investigation are promptly made. As no 
reasonable argument can be brought against this teach- 
ing, the opposers have from the first charged that it rep- 
resents commercialism. This has been disproved before 
the legislative committees of the national congress and 
forty-three states, yet the enemies keep repeating it. 

A favorite method with a certain class of men just now 
is to ignore the fact that these laws have been passed in 
obedience to the voice of the people, and to try to make 
it appear that Mrs. Hunt is the only person interested, and 
then to resort to the chivalric (?) method of attacking her 
mutives. Upon this point the Journal of Education's 
article already referred to says, “There is nothing in Mrs. 
Hunt’s financial relations with the publishers that is not 
honorable.” To this I add, “Neither is there anything 
not honorable in my relations to the public in my often- 
repeated statement that neither I nor the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, which I represent, is one penny 
richer for the sale of text-books, used in obedience to 
laws we have been influential in securing. The flings of 
these unable to appreciate disinterested labors and the 
doubts of such as are misled do not in the least alter the 
fact that my motives in all this great endeavor are, and 
bave ever been, only the desire to help avert from our 
people and country the disasters that follow in the wake 
of alcoholic drinks. The charge to the contrary is one 
of the enemy’s methods to create prejudice and to divert 
attention from the main question to a side issue. 

It is true, as the Journal says, that my name and those 
of the text-book committee of my advisory board are on 
a large class of these text-books. But these names ap- 
pear there simply as an indorsement or evidence of the 
fact that these books have been examined and found to be 
in harmony with the standard for this literature, which 


waz formulated and signed by many eminent scientists «t 
the time this study was first put into printed form for 
school use. For such indorsement not a penny was ever 
asked or received. 

The Journal’s fears that this movement is doomed to 
collapse I do not share, for back of it are two great forves 
which have not been taken into account by those who 
would overthrow it. One is parental instinct. There are 
few parents, whatever may be their own habits, who do 
not want their children taught not to begin the use of 
alcoholic drinks and other narcotics. The other force is 
the purposes of God. It is within the memory of those 
still living that some religious journals and many influ- 
ential people opposed the anti-slavery movement and 
maligned the motives of its agitators; but, nevertheless, 
God's great purposes for freedom marched steadily on. 
Every response to the cry for “compromise” and “con- 
ciliation” only hastened the day that broke the chains of 
the slaves. His purposes for emancipation from the 
slavery of alcohol no man can hinder, none can stop. 


A WORD ABOUT JANITORS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT GORDON A, SOUTHWORTH, 
Somerville. 


Kight hundred and thirty dollars for large build- 
ings and $425 for smaller ones is not too much for a 
janitor who keeps his building at a comfortable and 
equable temperature without wastefulness, who 
sweeps with requisite frequency and thoroughness, 
who sees that walls, windows, blinds, and furniture 
are always free from dust, who wages constant war 
against microbes with soap and water and scrubbing 
brush, who keeps toilet rooms invariably in a health- 
ful condition, whose walks and yards are always at- 
tractively free from litter, who denies himself the 
solace his pipe might afford on school premises, who 
is always considerate of the pranks and needs of 
children, who is ready to aid principal and teachers 
whenever he can, and who, amid all his labors and 
trials, preserves a cheerful, sunny, and courteous 
demeanor,—such a janitor is worth all he is ever 
likely to receive.—Report. 


Shall I wrench from my finger the ring 
To cast to the tramp at my door? 
Shall I tear off each luminous thing 
To drop in the palm of the poor? 
What shall I do to be just? 
Teach me, O ye in the light, 
Whom the poor and the rich alike trust: 
My heart is aflame to be right. 
—Garland. 


“No better book on the subject,and nove by a more competent hand, has come to our knowledge.” — OUTLOOK. 


Sweet’s A Practical Study, of Languages. 


A GUIDE FOR TEACHERS. 


By Prof. HENRY SWEET, of Oxford. xv + 280 pp. 


I2mo. $1.50, 


A broad discussion of methods of studying foreign languages — ancient and modern, European and Oriental 


Prof. J. W. Bright, of Johns Hopkins : 


Nation : 
experience, original suggestion, and independent criticism. 


Journal of Pedagogy: ‘ For the teacher who is eager to make the learning of foreign languages — ancient and mod 

' case, there is no more suggestive and stimulating volume in English.” a. 
‘* His book is of great value to teachers, and to many other persons.” 
** It represents the advanced line of the demand for reform of anti 
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Underwood’s Moulds Mildews, and Mushrooms. 


By Professor LUCIEN M. UNDERWOOD, of Columbia 


Mycetozoa and their Literature. 
$1.50, m7. 


Bradley M. Davis in Botanical Gazette : 


acters among the fleshy fungi. 


Illu-trated w th ten Heliotype Plates, 


: ‘* Wonderfully free from the dry dia 
and everywhere combined with interesting accounts of life habits and activities. . 

treatment, and the book is likely to help many to a clearer idea of the structural marks that are 
' , One is constantly impressed with the fact that the whole 
In systematic mycology and more thorough work. Special attention should be ec 
helpful, lists of literature following every topic of importance. 


A Guide to the Systematic Study of Fu: gi and the 
one colored. With Indices. 236 pp. 


Professor Underwood's book is a marvel in its com- 


pactness, with a wonderfully uniform tone throughout, condensed and yet very clear.” 


_ 1. A. W. in Asa Gray Bulletin: + 
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of useful information, and has 
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cellent introduction to the subject.” 


One of the neatest and most useful guides ever written. 
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OUR BOUK TABLE. 


PICTURE STUDY IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Pupil’s Books I. and II. ‘Price, 35 cents per volume, 
Teacher's Manuals I. and II. Price, 90 cents. For Pri- 
mary and Grammar Grades. By L. L. W. Wilson, 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Mrs. Wilson is a great benefactor., The books she 
makes are of the kind that are really needed, thoroughly 
valuable and satisfactory. She has been quick to see that, 
with the invasion of the schoolroom by pictures from the 
master artists, the teacher must feel a need to educate 
herself in matters of art, in order to impart to the chil- 
dren a love for good paintings and an appreciation of 
them. And whether this education is necessary or not, 
such a leader as Mrs. Wilson proves herself here, as in 
her nature books, is certainly welcome and needed. 

This set of books for picture study comprises two books 
for pupils, the one for primary grades containing fifty 
pictures and for grammar grades forty pictures, and the 
accompanying teacher’s manuals. The pictures are 
grouped in the order of the months from September to 
June, and are of subjects appropriate to the season. The 
old and the modern masters, each school of painting in its 
famous examples, in all sixty-five artists from nine coun- 
tries, including Japan, are represented in the two volumes. 
With each picture in the pupil’s book is given a few lines 
in verse or prose germane to the subject. The same pic- 
tures are given in the teacher’s manuals, with the addi- 
tion of biographical details regarding the artist, explana- 
tions and critical estimates of the pictures, and an outline 
of the method of discussing the picture with the children. 
These suggestions and the information will be thorouzhly 
appreciated by teachers. The criticisms are extracts 
from the writings of the most competent art critics. A 
carefully selected bibliography of books and magazine 
articles relating to both artist and picture guides to a 
much wider field of study. Not only teachers, but any 
one who would become familiar with the masterpieces 
and some less famous pictures will find these manuals de- 
lightful and helpful. The pupil’s books should, by all 
means, be put in the children’s library at home. The 
mechanical part of the books is excellent and pleasing in 
every way. It is remarkable that they can be offered at 
so moderate a price. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By F. V. 
N. Painter, A. M., D. D. Boston and Chicago: Sibley 
& Ducker. 697 pp. Price, $1.40. 

Certain it is that a general survey of the history of Eng- 
lish literature is desirable and necessary, though our 
school courses are giving most of the time, properly 
enough, to the study of a few masterpieces. One needs to 
get the true background in order to understand and judge 
rightly the influence and importance of a writer. Among 
the numerous books of its class, Dr. Painter’s ‘History of 
English Literature’’ should take high rank and become 
popular. His division into periods is excellent, bringing 
out the dominant influence of each era,—the formative 
period, the first creative, the first critical period, the age 
of Johnson, of Scott, down to the Victorian age, which re- 
ceives more than a fourth of the space. The principal 
writers of each period are listed with the names of their 
work, and a moderate number of great representative 
writers are discussed, with full biographical details. Dr. 
Painter doves not quote a lot of criticisms and opinions, 
but plainly states what he deems the general and fair es- 
timate of a writer’s productions and his rank. He points 
out in each period the historical and social conditions 
that influenced literature. The work is done carefully 
and thoroughly, and, moreover, it is a pleasant and inter- 
esting book to read. 

The volume is a credit to the publishers, whose name is 
new in the field of school books, and it promises well for 
their future productions. It contains a fine lot of illus- 
trations engraved from early prints, original paintings, 
and other sources. These forty-eight pictures are issued 
separately in a portfolio, and are well worth the having. 
FLAME, ELECTRICITY, AND THE CAMERA. By 

George Iles. New York: Doubleday & McClure Com- 

pany. 398 pp. Price, $2.00. ‘ 

“Flame, Electricity, and the Camera” is a record of 
man’s progress from the first kindling of fire to the wire- 
less telegraph and the photography of color. It is a long 
cry from the cave-man to the twentieth-century scientist, 
and the story of discovery and invention is a fascinating 
one. We are introduced first to the primitive man 
making fire from flint, and then, reviewing the various 
uses which fire has served, we come tu the present day 
and find electricity supplanting flame for heat, light, and 
mechanical power. The services of electricity have been 
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manifold and wonderful, and the steps by which its possi- 
bilities have been discovered, bringing the telegraph and 
telephone, are described here in a scientific and very in- 
teresting way. The discussion of photography goes back 
to the bone carvings of Indians, and then shows that 
really primitive methods of representation prevailed until 
the present century. The book shows that the nineteenth 
century has added more to science than all preceding 
time, and that the social, political, and economic life have 
been transformed by recent discoveries in science. Broad 
as is the subject and its ramifications, the author pre- 
serves the unity of the book and keeps to a definite line 
cf argument, Even in the unscientific reader it inspires 
enthusiasm, 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Reuben 
Post Halleck, M. A. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
American Book Company. 499 pp. Price, $1.25. 
However numerous are the histories of English litera- 

ture, there is ample room for a book of such all-round ex- 
cellence as Mr. Halleck’s. It is a text-book of the devel- 
opment of English literature from the earliest times, with 
especial attention to literary movements, to the essential 
qualities and the spirit of the different periods, anu the 
relation of one age to another. The Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture and writers before Chaucer are treated at unusual 
length, sixty pages, which is no more than is due to the 
foundations and beginnings of English literature. The 
book is particularly successful in emphasizing the influ- 
ences that formed and changed the literature from one 
age to another, influences foreign, religious, democratic, 
scientific, romantic, and so on. The treatment is philo- 
sophic and thoughtful, yet always simple, clear, and to 
the point. : 

With this general view of literature there is also a care- 
ful study of the great authors as individuals. Minor 
writers are briefly named in the appendix, with a list of 
their chief works, so that the attention of the student is 
focused on the really important ones. In these cases the 
treatment is fairly elaborate, giving an idea of the 
writer’s life and personality, his productions and their 
place in literature, and his general characteristics. The 
critical estimates are wise and inéelligent, and are sup- 
ported by quotations from the writings in question. At 
the end of each chapter is given a summary of the period, 
a carefully-prepared list of definite required readings 
from the works of the authors discussed, other hooks for 
further optional study, and questions that should stimu- 
late interest and thought. The book contains excellent 
portraits of nearly every author and many delightful and 
valuable illustrations. It far surpasses ovhers that ap- 
pear under the same title, and we know of nothing that 
equals it in usefulness and interest, in contributing to 
that culture which comes from an intelligent unders‘and- 
ing of the history and development of English literature. 


THE FORMS OF PROSE LITERATURE. By J. H. 
Gardiner. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 498 
pp. Price, $1.50. 
Enthusiasm such as is inspired by Mr. Gardiner’s vol- 

ume on “The Forms of Prose Composition” is hardly ex- 
pected of the non-specialist who casually reviews a book 
of rhetoric or English composition. This unexpectedness 
and the fact that the admiration grows very real and 
strong as one reads on with no desire to stop is certainly 
a tribute to the author’s power and his success. If the 
book fails to inspire equal interest in the student whose 
business it is to learn to write by turning out daily themes 
and fortnightlies, the fault must be in blind prejudice on 
the student’s part. Mr. Gardiner’s discussion of the 
principles of prose writing is sane, concrete, and prac- 
tical. His insight into the qualities that make the excel- 
lence and the power of prose literature of various kinds 
is clear, discriminating, and convincing. He contributes 
much that is new and valuable to the theory and the phi- 
losophy of his subject. Withal, his ideas are carefully de- 
veloped in a simple, forceful style that is a beautiful illus- 
tration of all that is good in his principles of writing. It 
is, indeed, difficult to decide whether the distinction of the 
book is in its practical usefulness, its thoughtful phi- 
losophy, or its elucidating style, because in each respect 
it is so satisfactory. 

As for the details of the book, it is intended to follow 
Barrett Wendell’s ‘English Composition’ in the more 
advanced school and college classes in composition. It is 
the outcome of Mr. Gardiner’s teaching at-Harvard Col- 
lege, and represents the spirit and the aims of English in- 
struction at Harvard. The discussion of exposition, 
argument, criticism, narrative, and descriptive writings is 
followed by twenty examples or models selected from the 
best in literature, which fill two-thirds of the volume. 
These selections are prefaced by brief notes that give 
further evidence of the author’s appreciative criticism and 
clear-sighted judgment. 

TOTAL ECLIPSES OF THE SUN. By Mabel Loomis 
Todd. New and Revised Edition. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. 273 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Mrs. Todd’s description and record of “Total Eclipses 
of the Sun” is a really fascinating book, a revelation of 
the delightful possibilities of this phase of astronomical 
science. She shows a vast and accurate knowledge that 
come from intimate association and personal observa- 
tions of eclipses and astronomical phenomena, but her 
learning is not a bit ponderous or oppressive to the un- 
ecientific reader. Her enjoyment of the novel experiences 
as a member of eclipse expeditions to far countries, her 
keen appreciation of the strange aspects of nature and the 
heavens, her feeling for the poetic amid scientific practi- 
eality, the bright, fresh vigor of her style, all unite to im- 

s and charm us. 

Prrhe. hook is addressed “to those without technical 

knowledge who are yet curious as to these strangely im- 

pressive phenomena—and with the hope, too, of creating 

further intelligent interest.” Mrs. Todd succeeds not 
only in supplying comprehensive and clear information, 
but in inspiring interest by her contagious enthusiasm. 

The present edition is particularly opportune, in view of 

the total eclipse of the sun to occur on May 28, 1900, 

which will be visible through the Southern states, along 


a line from New Orleans to Norfolk, Va. Mrs. Todd, with 
the United States government expedition, will view it 
from Algiers, in Northern Africa. As no other total 
eclipse will visit our part of the globe for nearly twenty- 
five years, this one should be made the occasion for espe- 
cial study of such phenomena in the schools, and this 
book of Mrs. Todd’s will prove itself invaluable and in- 
dispensable in this connection. 


GRAPHIC SHORTHAND (Gabelsberger). Prepared for 
the American Public by C. R. Lippman. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth, 133 pp. 

“Graphie Shorthand” is one of the popular American 
systems of rapid writing. It was invented as early as 
1817 by Francis Xavier Gabelsberger of Munich, and was 
used by him and his disciples in reporting the proceed- 
ings of the Bavarian parliament seventeen years before 
the book was issued under the auspices of the government, 
It is now used in the twenty leading languages of the 
world, is the official shorthand in forty parliaments, and 
is taught in the government schools of many countries. 
Austria uses it in seven different languages. It is clearly 
explained and thoroughly Americanized in this book. 


THE FORTUNE OF WAR. _ By Elizabeth N. Barrow. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 268 pp. 

“The Fortune of War” is a story of the romantic ad- 
ventures of one Kate Patison, daughter of a British gen- 
eral, told in the words of her journal and letters to her 
cousin in England. The sweet, high-spirited Kate spent 
the last year of the American Revolution in New York, 
where she fell in love with a young “rebel,” and, in help- 
ing him to escape from a British prison, was herself 
taken captive by the Continental troops. The picture 
presented of life in the headquarters of the two armies 
seems real and natural, and it serves to bring those days 
near to us. The story is interesting from beginning to 
end, and it is told in a quaint and graceful style. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. By 
Charles H. Chase. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
This is an earnest effort to prepare for school use, as 

well as for general reading, a book which shall give the 
essential facts and theories in economic science. he 
reviewer can but wish that the author had succeeded in 
finding simpler words for a text-book than many here 
used. “Malthusian,” “despoiliatory,” “Fruendive,” and 
the like are all right when used to stagger the represen- 
tatives of the “hypocritical cant,” and “apologists for 
human degredation,’”’ and advocates of horrible doctrines 
generally. The figures, also, are somewhat fabulous,—in 
one case the author uses 454,500,000,000,000,000. 

We have enjoyed examining this often-frantic, but al- 
ways meaning, work, and the author’s unusual words only 
intensify the interest. It is possible that this work will 
be used in some public school; if so, we would go some 
distance to see the effect of its teaching upon the ordinary 
class. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TAXATION. 
By David A. Wells, LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 648 pp. 

The late David A. Wells was fitted to speak with 
authority on economic subjects. His book on “The 
Theory and .Practice of Taxation” is based on long and 
close familiarity with state and national tax systems, and 
on an extensive study of the history of taxation in other 
countries. The volume may serve as “an account of ex- 
isting tax methods and as an index or guide to a better 
system.” The author balances with great ability and 
wisdom the two parts of his subject, the theory which sets 
forth the principles of a just and efficient system of taxa- 
tion, and the practice which calls to witness the experi- 
ence and the abuses in all countries. 

Questions relating to taxation are at this present time 
especially insistant for consideration and answers, and 
Dr. Wells’ book is both valuable and opportune. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Fred Lewis Pattee. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 
Professor Pattee’s “American Literature” has been one 

of the distinct successes in its Hine in the past five years. 
It has been so helpful, interesting, and serviceable to us 
for purposes of reference that we welcome with unusual 
warmth this book on British authors up to the time of 
Milton by the same author. Professor Pattee is distinc- 
tively a teacher, and he also has the unusual qualifica- 
tions of imparting what he teaches in such form as to 
make it easy for those less well equipped than he to teach 
with his enthusiasm. His work is particularly rich in 
side-lights from history, industry, and the general prog- 
ress of the world. : 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 27-28: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, North Platte, Neb.; 
Jennie White, North Platte, Neb., sec- 
retary. 

April 27-28: Kansas Elocutionist Teach- 
ers’ Association, Emporia, Kan. 


May 9-10-11: Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Caroline M. Neile, secretary. 


May 11: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Latin School Building, 
Boston; R. D. McKeen, Secretary, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 


May 11: Fairfield County (Conn.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bridgeport, Conn. 


May 18: New England Normal Council, 
Boston. 


June 19-20: National Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines, Ia. 


May 25: Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Charlemont, Mass.; N. H. Whit- 
ing, president. 


June 25-30: American Association Ad- 
vancement of Science, New York City, 
N. Y.; Charles Baskerville, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., secretary. 


July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 


July 7-11: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Halifax, N. S.; Edwin H. White- 
hall, Bridgewater, Mass., secretary. 


July 7-13: National Educational Association, 
Charleston, 8. C. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


BRUNSWICK. President Hyde has an- 
nounced that General Thomas H. Hub- 
bard of New York, Bowdoin, 57, had pre- 
sented the college with $150,009, to b> used 
for the construction of a new library 
building. The building will occupy the 
south end of the campus, and the plans 
will be drawn at once. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. An institute for high 
school teachers was held here April 20 and 
21. Nearly every high school in the state 
was represented. After devotional exer- 


cises, an address was made by President 
Murkland of the State College on “The 
High School and the Technical Course.” 
At the afternoon session these papers were 
presented: “English,” Professor D. L. 
Maulsby of Tufts; “What ought the busi- 
ness man to expect from the high school?” 
E. J. Burnham of Manchester; ‘What 
constitutes good discipline in a high 
school, and how can it be obtained?” John 
F. Kent. Professor W. G. Ward of Bos- 
ton gave a lecture on “The Training of the 
Future Citizen.” 

PORTSMOUTH. A teachers’ institute 
is announced to take place in this city on 
April 27. The speakers will include Pro- 
fessors Francis (of Phillips Exeter) and 
Weed, Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston, 
Miss Frances A. Mathes and Superintend- 
ent Morrison of this city. 


VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBURY. The prosperity of 
Middlebury College is shown by the in- 
creased number of students, the enlarged 
endowments, the beautiful new library, 
which is nearly completed, and the gift of 
$50,000 by Ezra J. Warner, ’61, of Chicago, 
Ill., to erect the Warner science hall in 
memory of his father, who was for many 
years a trustee of the college. The new 
building will be three stories in height, a 
floor being devoted to the botanical, physi- 
cal, and chemical laboratories respec- 
tively. There will also be a basement, in 
which will be placed the furnace and heat- 
ing apparatus. Architects are now work- 
ing on the plans, and a front elevation has 
been made, subject to the approval of the 
building committee. This Warner science 
hall will be erected just north of Painter 
hall, and will have the same relative posi- 
tion as the library at the opposite end of 
the quadrangle. It will be arranged in 
the most modern way, and fitted with the 
most advanced apparatus. Work will be 
begun just as soon as the plans can be 
perfected, and will be well along by com- 
mencement. This is the most needed of 
all the improvements, and its assurance is 
most gratifying to the college. There is 
confident expectation of at least $100,000 
more for equipment and endowment before 
commencement.—tThe spring vacation 
has been lengthened so as to end April 16. 
instead of April 11. The great event of 
the commencement week promises to be 
the Roman drama, and elaborate prepara- 
tions have alreatly been made for it. 
The trustees have voted to erect upon the 
campus a temporary structure. The 
building will be about 60x30 feet, and of 
one story. The seats will be arranged on 
an inclined piane facing the stage, which 
will be in one end, and behind it the dress- 
ing rooms. It is planned, also, to use it 
on the following day for the centennial 
banquet. One thousand dollars will be 
expended for the erection of this building 
and the equipments for the presentation 
of the play.—Probably one or two 
alumni associations will soon be formed 
or revived in the Western states. Indica- 
tions point to a large entering class next 
fall.—A plan for a sustaining membership 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion among the alumnae has been ar- 
ranged, by which relationship after leav- 
ing college will be kept up.——Investiga- 
tion into the history of Middlebury Col- 
lege, preparatory to the observance of its 
centennial in July, show that in the 
classes of 1890-1899, inclusive, seven 
graduates are in the faculties of colleges 
or universities, viz., Harvard, Chicago, 
Brown, Wesleyan, Middlebury, Wichita, 
Kansas, and Straight University, New 
Orleans, which was founded and is aided 
by the American Missionary Association, 
New York. The largest number of stu- 
dents in the college since 1838 is in the 
college now. On'y in seven years has there 
been a larger number,—1811-’12, 1832-’33, 
1833-"34, 1834-'35, 1835-’36, 1836-’37, 
1837-’38. Only in two years has there 
been a larger freshman class, 1834-’35 and 
1896-’97. Of the classes 1890-1899, sixty- 
eight per cent. have become clergymen, 
lawyers, physicians, or teachers, and only 
seventeen per cent. business men. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The annual meeting of the 
Eastern Art Teachers’ Association will be 
held in the hail of the Massachusetts nor- 
mal art school May 24-26. A strong pro- 
gramme is in preparation, which is here 
given in part, the general topic being “Art 
as Related to Industry.” On Thursday 
evening brief addresses of welcome by 
Principal G. Hartnell Bartlett of the nor- 
mal art school, and on the part of the city 
and state by James Frederick Hopkins 
and Henry Turner Bailey. Mrs. Henry 
Whitman will give an address upon “‘Some 
Considerations of Style in Art,” and it is 
hoped that Dr. Edward Everett Hale will 
speak upon upon the movement for public 
art education in the United States. On 
Friday morning Albert H. Munsell of the 
normal art school will speak on the theme, 
“Color Schemes for Interiors and a New 
Color Instrument.” William C. Stimpson 
of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, will give an 
illustrated talk on “Elements in the Con- 
struction and Decoration of Wrought-Iron 
Work,” and a paper is planned for upon 
“Art in the Manual Training School” 
from Miss Wright of the Boardman high 
school, New Haven. A discussion’ of the 
morning programme will follow. On Fri- 
day afternoon Dr. Denman W. Ross of 
Harvard University will give an address 
upon “The Teaching of Art,” to be fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the topic. On 
Friday evening Professor H. Langford 
Warren of Harvard University will lecture 
upon “Architecture in American Cities 
and Towns,” illustrating his subject with 
lantern slides. On Saturday morning, 
after the business meeting, with election 
of officers, a Round Table will be con- 
ducted by James Hall of Springfield, 
Mass., upon the general topic “Art and 
Industry in the Schoolroom,” in which 
leading supervisors of the East will open 
the subject, to be followed by general dis- 
cussion. On Saturday afternoon Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, chairman of the 
board of visitors of the Massachusetts 
normal art school, will give an informal 
reception to the officers and members of 
the association, at her residence on Com- 
monwealth avenue. Solon P. Davis, 
president; Frederick H. Daniels, secre- 
tary, Buffalo, N. Y.; Alfred Vance 
Churchill, treasurer, Teachers’ College, 
New York.—The New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers, drawing de- 
partment, met Saturday, Apri] 21, at the 
English high school. The subject was an 
illustrated address on “The Evolution of 
a Design,” by Vesper L. George of the 
state normal art school. 


CHARLEMONT. The spring meeting 
of the Franklin County Teachers’ Assoc‘a- 


tion will be held at Charlemont Friday, 
May 25. Two of the speakers have been 
secured, Principal W. F. Gordy of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Principal Walter P. Beck- 
with of the Salem normal school. 

WALTHAM. The school board has de- 
cided upon plans for a new high school 
building, to be built upon the land adja- 
cent to the present building. 

HOLYOKE. The Connecticut Valley 
Grammar Masters’ Club met April 20. 
The speakers and their subjects were: 
“Municipal Government in a Grammar 
School,” Principal Charles E., Bennett 
Pittsfield; ‘Relations of the Principal to 
the Community,” Principal John A. Cal- 
lahan, Holyoke; “Supervision,” Principal 
James F. Williams, Springfiela; ‘The 
Teacher and His School,” Superintendent 
Louis P. Nash, “Holyoke. The following 
officers have been elected for the ensuing 
year: President S. I. Graves, Springneld: 
vice-president, H. B. Lawrence, Holyoke; 
secretary and treasurer, A. C. Bowen, 
West Springfield. The membership has 
now reached thirty-one, and great antici- 
pations of a successful year are held. 

ORANGE. The school committees of 
Orange, Erving, and Wendell met in joint 
convention April 14, and re-elected Miss 
Lizzie A. Mason, superintendent of 
schools. James D. Kimball of Orange was 
chosen chairman of the joint committee, 
and Mrs. C. A. Stearns, secretary. 

NORTHFIELD. The kindergarten was 
opened April 23 in the Sons of Veterans 
‘hall, with Miss Georgiana Ayers in 
charge. The school is free to all children 
of the town under six, and even older, if 
they have not already entered the primary 


school. 
CONNECTICUT. 


DANBURY. The Danbury Teachers’ 
Association will meet at the residence of 
G. D. Northrop May. 4. Hon. John H. 
Light of South Norwalk will lecture on 
the subject. “Men of Shakespeare,’ the 
characters being found in Julius Caesar. 

NEW LONDON. May 11 the Eastern 
Connecticut Teachers’ Association ‘will 
hold its annual convention in New Lon- 
don in the hall of the Nathan Hale gram- 
mar school. The following programme 
has been arranged: The Speer methcd 
of teaching arithmetic, Miss Adelaide 
Hamman and a class of children, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; “Nature Study,” Mrs. L. L. W. Wil- 
son, Ph.D., Normal College, Philadelphia; 
aclass exercise in geography, illustrated 
by stereopticon, Miss Minnie G. Harris 
and class, Nathan Hale school, New Lon- 
don; “Sense Training Through Sloyd,” 
Mrs. Martha W. Stearns, supervisor of 
drawing, New London; address, “Char- 
acter Building,” H, W. Maxson, superin- 
tendent schools, Plainfield, N. J.; “The 
Limits of Common School Education,” C. 
D Hine, secretary state board of educa- 
tion. Mrs. E. G. Graves, Willimantic 
nermal school, will speak to teachers at 
the kindergarten at Bartlett school. Sub- 
ject: “Kindergarten Gifts and Occupa- 
tions.”’ 

NEW HAVEN. The annual junior ex- 
hibition, or Ten Eyck prize-speaking con- 
test, was held in the College-street hall. 
There were eight speakers, and the win- 
ner was Arthur Huntington Gleason of 
South Norwalk, his subject being ‘‘Notre 
Dame de Paris.”’ 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The graduation 
exercises of the department of pedagogy 
will be held at the Metropolitan opéra 
house on Thursday evening, June 7, in 
connection with the annual university 
commencement of the other graduate and 
professional schools of New York Univer- 
sity——-The catalogue prospectus of the 
school of pedagogy for 1900-1901 is now 
in press, and will be ready for distribu- 
tion in a few days. It will announce sev- 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, bearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
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Time is the only perfect tester of per- 
manency. Forty years of steady growth 
in popularity makes 


CARTER’S INK 


the ink of guality. Made with chemical 
accuracy its permanency is /i-ved. 
With sixteen different kinds to choose 


from your needs can be met. 


eral interesting and important changes in 
the programme of studies, among wnich 
the following may be mentioned: The re- 
lation of the courses of instruction offered 
in the first and the second years is more 
definitely fixed than heretofore. ‘the 
work of the first year, comprising three 
major and two minor courses, is entirely 
required, and must be successfully com- 
pleted before the student will be per- 
mitted to enter upon the work of the sec- 
ond year. All elective courses will be 
placed in the second year. These changes 
mark a real advance in the provisions for 
graduate work in pedagogy, and will 
greatly aid the student in correlating his 
professional studies. The course in ele- 
ments of pedagogy, by Professor E. R. 
Shaw, will be a required course in the first 
year. The subject of history of phi- 
losophy, hitherto given as a two-hour 
course in the first year, will be divided be- 
tween two courses of one hour each, to 
be known as history of ancient and medi- 
aeval philosophy in the first year, and as 
history of modern philosophy in the sec- 
ond year. There will be a special provi- 
sion, during next year only, for two sec- 
tions in the course in analytical psy- 
chology, given by Professor E. F. Buch- 
ner. The lectures in the second section 
will be given at 4.45 to 5.45 p. m. on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays. The two 
sections will unite on Saturday mornings 
for the fourth lecture. 

UNIVERSITY NOTES.—The last day for 
presenting the thesis required of each candi- 
date for the degree of doctor of pedagogy 
at the New York University commence- 
ment in June was April 2. A number of 
students are therefore enjoying a relief 
from the uncommon stress in endeavoring 
to bring that important part of their re- 
quirements to its completion. 

Professor Edward F. Buchner delivered 
a lecture before the Philosophical Club of 
Yale University Tuesday evening, April 3, 
on ‘“‘Teachers of Philosophy Among Yale 
Graduates.” 

The Easter recess of eight days began 
Saturday, April 7, at 1.15 p. m., and ended 
Monday, April 16, at 2.45 p. m. This is 
a marked change in the school’s calendar, 
which has hitherto provided for the inter- 
mission of lectures on Good Friday only, 
and is heartily welcomed by the faculty 
and the students. 

Dr. L. S. Thompson lectured before the 
Society of the Doctors of Pedagogy on 
Friday evening, March 30, on “Form as 
the Basis of the Space-Arts.”” This was 
the first of a special series of discussions 
of educational problems to be held under 
the auspices of this society during the 
spring months. 

FORT PLAIN. The Clinton Liberal In- 
stitute, a college preparatory school and 
military academy, was destroyed by fire 
March 25. The loss is estimated at $100,- 
000. The building was comparatively 
empty, as all the students and most of the 
faculty left the day before for their homes 
to spend the .regular Easter vacation. 
The personal losses of the members of the 
faculty and the students are heavy. 

NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON. President Patton of 
Princeton announces that the university 
had recently received the sum of $45,000 
by the will of Augustus Van Wyckle of 
Hazleton, Pa. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


CHARLESTON. Recently the sum of 
$56 was raised, mostly by a penny contri- 
bution among the children of the public 
schools, for the India famine relief fund. 
This is one of the gifts that ‘“‘blesseth him 


LADY of several years’ experience wishes a 
position to teach Latin, For references ad- 
dress Box 114, New Hayen, Conn, 


that gives and him that takes.” We hope 
other schools will follow our example. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

OBERLIN. The trustees of Oberlin 
College have voted to confer the following 
degrees: Doctor of laws (LL.D.) upon 
Samuel B. Capen of Boston, presi- 
dent of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions; master of 
arts, upon Miss Harriet L. Keeler of 
Cleveland, O. Miss Keeler was a gradu- 
ate of Oberlin College in the class of 1870. 
In connection with the degree of Presi- 
dent Capen, it may be noted tnat Oberlin, 
which has always had large representa- 
tion in foreign missions, now has eighty- 
eight graduates who are missionaries or 
teachers in foreign lands. ‘smey are in 
South Africa, Japan, India, Ceylon, China, 
the Hawaiian islands, Micronesia, Syria, 
Turkey, Bulgaria, and Porto Rico. The 
following new trustees of the college have 
been elected: Professor W. B. Chamber- 
lain of Chicago; Merritt Starr of Chicago; 
Dan P. Eells of Cleveland; Himer rt. 
Johnson of Cleveland; Irving W. Metcalf 
of Elyria; and Dr. J. C. Ryder of New 
York. The following appointments have 
been made: William G. Caskey, professor 
of oratory and rhetoric; Simon E. Mac- 
Lennan, professor of psychology and 
pedagogy; Frederick C. Grover, professor 
of botany. Charles H. A. Wager, who has 
been appointed to the chair of English lit- 
erature, and comes from the same chair in 
Kenyon College, is a graduate from Col- 
gate University, and took his Ph.D. at 
Yale under Professor Cook. He is said to 
be a man of fine personality, of broad and 
accurate scholarship, with six years of 
highly successful and enthusiastic college 
work behind him.——The gift of $50,000 
from Dr. and Mrs. Warner of New York 
for the erection of a new men’s gymna- 
sium has been accepted by the trustees, 
with expressions of gratitude, and with 
the expectation of proceeding with the 
erection of the gymnasium at the very 
earliest possible date. Oberlin’s Con- 
servatory of Music was also the gift of 
Dr. and Mrs. Warner. It is said to be the 
largest and finest building, devoted exclu- 
sively to the teaching of music, to be 
found in the United States. Besides the 
numerous ordinary teaching room in War- 
ner hall, there are special rooms for 
organ, orchestra, library, clavier practice, 
and harmony, besides a number of reed- 
organ and piano practice rooms. The 
north wing contains a beautiful concert 
and rehearsal hall, seating about 700.—— 
The commencement of the Oberlin Theo- 
logical Seminary will occur this year the 
same week as the meeting of the State 
Congregational Association, at Elyria. 
The commencement will therefore be con- 
sidered part of the programme of the as- 
sociation, which will hold its afternoon 
session on Thursday, May 17, in Oberlin. 
The Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D., 
LL.D., will give the commencement ad- 
dress. The baccalaureate sermon May 13 
will be given by Professor George Bur- 
roughs, D. D., of the Old Testament de- 
partment.—Secretary Wishard, who is 
organizing the “forward movement” of 
foreign missions in the Congregational 
churches of America, met the men of the 
seminary for conferenc.e Plans are being 
perfected, he says, which seem certain to 
bring the annual receipts of the American 
board up to $1,000,000, exclusive of lega- 
cies. As a part of these plans the semi- 
nary students are asked to participate. 
Seventeen men have pledged themselves 
in Oberlin Seminary.——Rev. C. W. Price, 
a graduate of Oberlin Theological Semi- 
nary in the class of 1889, formerly a mis- 
sionary of the American board at Shansi, 
China, now stationed at Micronesia, has 
addressed the students on the needs of the 
work in Micronesia. Two missionaries 
are wanted for that field at once. The 
places are waiting, the salaries are pro- 
vided, and the men are called for. The 
opportunities for large usefulness seem 
certain and inviting. The plea has been 
presented in two other seminaries without 
visible result.——The dates fixed for the 
reunion of all the living graduates of 
Oberlin College are Friday evening, June 


-99, and continuing through Wednesday 


evening, June 27. The college, through 
its committee on entertainment, will ex- 
tend free hospitality, while in Oberlin, to 
alumni and former students, their hus- 
bands, wives, and children. The reunion 
will bring to mind the Oberlin founders 
and fathers. The influence of President 
Charles G. Finney has been more potent 
than that of any other person in moulding 
the spirit and shaping the destiny of Ober- 
lin. Mr. Finney died in the summer of 
1875. The reunion of 1900 will mark the 
quarter-centennial anniversary of this 
most remarkable of the teachers and 
preachers of Oberlin. No appeals for 


funds for the college will be made during 
the reunion. 

The twenty-ninth annual report of the 
Cincinnati University, which is just out, 
shows a total endowment fund of $3,355,- 
308. Last year there was received from 
various sources $205,461.93, and $131,627.57 
was expended. The endowments during 
the past year aggregated $121,936. 

The school funds of the state will not be 
sufficient the coming school year to pay 
the same per capita that it has been cus- 
tomary. This may be an increase in the 
school youth or a decrease in taxes, or 
both. The amount will be five per cenx. 
less than heretofore. This will make 
about $6,000 difference in the Cincinnati fund. 

Superintendent Boone, while in St. 
Louis recently, saw some portable school- 
houses in use there. They are built in 
sections, entirely of frame, one story. 
They are large enough to accommodate 
from sixty to 100 pupils, and they cost 
about $800. Dr. Boone gave a very inter- 
esting talk about them before the school 
board, and recommended their use at Cin- 
cinnati. Every year the schools grow 
more crowded, and some new system must 
be adopted to remedy this congested con- 
dition. A bill has been introduced in the 
legislature to give the board authority to 
issue bonds, providing against the newly- 
annexed territory, with which to build 
new schoolhouses. 


ILLINOIS. 

PAXTON. Professor G. E. Morrow, 
sixty, for many years at the head of the 
department of agriculture at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, lately died at his home 
here. Professor Morrow was president of 
the Iowa Agricultural College from 1876 
to 1879, and in 1896 became president of 
the Agricultural College of Oklahoma. 
He retired about a year ago. 


MICHIGAN, 


GRAND RAPIDS. The seventh annual 
meeting of the Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held in Grand 
Rapids May 9, 10, and 11. The pro- 


gramme is made up, in part, as follows: . 


Address of welcome, F. L. Hathaway, 
superintendent of schools, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; president’s address, Miss Wilhel- 
mina Seegmiller, supervisor of drawing, 
Indianapolis; ‘Art as a Social Influence,” 
Dr. William Bryan, University of Indiana; 
“Color Instruction—Nature, Medium, 
Time, Purpose,” Miss Bonnie Snow, 
supervisor of drawing, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; “Architectural Composition’ (il- 
lustrated), Dwight Heald Perkins, archi. 
tect, Chicago; ‘“‘Saracenic Art and the 
Fairy Palaces of Moors in Spain,” Walter 
S. Perry; “Furniture Designing,” John 
David Raab; address, George W. Loomis, 
president Superintendents’ Association; 
“The Proper Basis for Grading the Art 
Work of the Schools,” John S. Ankeney, 
Jr., supervisor of drawing, Kansas City Mo. 

ANN ARBOR. Professor Dean C. 
Worcester, who has just resigned his cha'r 
in the University of Michigan, has had an 
offer of a salary of $15,000 a year as man- 
ager of certain mining interests in the 
Philippine islands, and when his duties as 
commissioner are fulfilled he may accept 
the offer. His salary at the University of 
Michigan was $1,600. 


MISSOURI. 

The annual meeting of the colleges and 
secondary schools of the Central Western 
states was held at St. Louis recently. 
Charles F. Thwing, D. D., LL.D., president 
of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
O., at the evening session spoke on 
“Education in the Nineteenth Century.” 
He said that the century has promoted 
the unity of educational methods and con- 
ditions, causes, and results. We have 
now come to believe that what a boy 
learns in school is of slight consequence, 
and that what a boy receives in the power 
of thinking is of very great value. The 
unity of the educational system is evi- 
denced by the many associations of the 
teaching profession. A hundred years 
ago there was no teaching profession. 
Covering the United States are five asso- 
ciations of colleges and _ secondary 
schools; one for the New England states, 
one for the Middle states, one for the 
North Central states, one for the states of 
the Pacific coast, and one, also, for the 
Southern and Southwestern states. One 
of the purely post-graduate institutions in 
the United States, Clark University, has 
done more for the primary schools than 
any other single institution. The church 
has lost its representative character and 
commanding position. The schoolhouse 
has become the one centre to which all 
interests consistently and constantly tend, 
and the school has itself joined toge.aer 
all elements of life, and returned them to 
the community, purified, strengthened, 
and dignified. Colleges are no longer so 
alike as they were in the days when nine 
colleges served the purposes and the needs 
of the colonies. They are rather as 
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diverse as are the kinds of knowledge 
which they emboay and emphasize. In 
the present year no less than half a mil- 
lion pupils are found in the high schools 
of the United States. The number of high 
schools themselves is about 6,000. Of the 
165 schools of theology now existing in the 
United States, three were established be- 
fore 1800, eighteen in the first quarter of 
the century, twenty-five in the second 
quarter, seventy-two between 1851 and 
1875, and forty-seven in the last twenty- 
five years. Of the law schools now -exist- 
ing in the country, three were estsbl shed 
in the first twenty-five years of the cen- 
tury, seven in the second quarter, twenty- 
four in the third quarter, aud fif:y b°tw en 
1876 and 1900. The increase in law stu- 
dents in the last two decades has been 
about 300 per cent. At the present time 
there are 150 schools of medicine, the 


‘larger part of which are the development 


of the last fifty years. At the present 
time, including schools of dentistry and 
pharmacy and veterinary medicine, as 
wll as of med ‘cine, and law, an1 theolory, 
there are in the country about 550 profes- 
sional schools, employing somewhat more 
than 10,000 teachers, enrolling about 60,- 
000 students, and possessing endowment, 
and buildings, and eauipment to the 
amount of some fifty millions of dollars. 
In respect to endowment, it is to be said 
that the schools of theology are better en- 
dowed than are all other professional 
schools put together. The history by 
which, from possessing about a hundred 
thousand dollars at the opening of the 
century in endowment, Harvard College 
has come to possess twelve millions of dol- 
lars at the close of the century, represents 
the expansion in endowment which has 
touched all the institutions of the higher 
education. 

In this century, for modern times, at 
least, the great departments of knowledge 
known as science, economics, and history 
have come into being. The most popular 
study in the American college to-day is, 
without doubt, history. It has required 
centuries to persuade ourselves that the 
language of our own English-speaking 
peoples is worthy of study. In the last 
fifty years that great department of learn- 
ing known as English philology and lit- 
erature has secured its great and appa- 
rently lasting place in the curriculum of 
the American college. In 1824 it was said 
that there were only eight vocations open 
to women. The number at the present 
time is some 400. Thoroughness and 
ideality represent the special influences 
which the German universities have ex- 
erted upon American education. Scores 
of American students have first received 
in a German university an adequate idea 
of scholarship. 

NEBRASKA. 

OMAHA. E. Benjamin Andrews, for- 
merly president of Brown University, and 
since 1898 superintendent of the Chicago 
public schools, has been chosen chancellor 
of the University of Nebraska. The 
choice was reached on the first ballot by 
the board of regents at a meeting in Lin- 
coln, the vote standing 4 to 2 in favor of 
Mr. Andrews. It is understood that Pro- 
fesor Andrews will accept the position, 
and will enter upon his duties in Sep- 


tember. 
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OHIO. 

The teachers’ life certificate bill was 
made a law. By its terms a life certificate 
can be obtained by teachers who have 
taught fifty months altogether, and who 
pass examinations in physiology, history, 
and science of education, and the fee will 
be $3. 

ROGERS. Carnegie College, to intro- 
duce its methods of teaching by mail, has 
decided to give one free scholarship to 
each county in each state granting free 
tuition in academic and normal courses, 


including also bookkeeping .and_ short-. 


hand. Applicants should name county 
and state. 

CLEVELAND. The commencement 
orators of Western Reserve University are 
to be the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., and 
Professor C. A. Young of Princeton. Pro- 
fessor Young was for ten years a member 
of the Western Reserve faculty, then went 
to Dartmouth, and thence to Princeton. 
Dr. Abbott and President Thwing have 
been close friends for twenty years and 
more. In the commencement there is to 
be an informal opening of the new tele- 
scope, which has been given to the univer- 
sity by Mrs. W. R. Warner and Ambrose 
Swasey of Cleveland. At the same time 
the university will lay the cornerstone of 
a new chapel for the College for Women. 
——President Thwing has been invited to 
give the Phi Beta Kappa address at Vas- 
sar College during commercement week, 
but has been obliged to decline the invita- 
tion.——Professor Henry Van Dyke, D. 
D., of Princeton University delivered 
three lectures in the university on Words- 
worth, Browning, and Tennyson, whick 
have drawn immense audiences. The 
next course of lectures is to be by Profes- 
sor Moulton of Chicago May 17, 18, 19, 24, 

and 25, his general subject being “The Lit- 
erary Interpretation of the Bible.” 


PACIFIC STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


NEW WHATCOM. The annual county 
teachers’ institute convened here during 
the week from March 19 fo 24. Superin- 
tendent R. S. Simpson, as usual, planned 
wisely for the best interests of teachers 
and directors. State Superintendent F. J. 
Browne, Professor J. H. Miller of L'nco!n, 
Neb., Professor Coffey of the State Univer- 

’ sity, Dr. Wilson of the Ellensburg normal, 
together with Professor Turner of the 
Cheney normal, were among the able and 
well-selected number of instructors. Pro- 
fessor H. H. Johnson of Mansfield, O., was 

ethe musical director. Chief among the 
interesting evening occasions was an art 
reception planned by Miss Helen D. She!- 
don, formerly of Boston, Mass., assisted 
by Miss Avadana Millett, instructor in art 
in the state normal school recently opened 
in New Whatcom. Statuary, copies of 
famous paintings, and hand-painted china 
were on exhibition and for sale. These 
were sent by friends in Chicago, New 
York, and Boston. A noticeable feature 
of the exhibit was a Perry table, which 
attracted much attention. The following 
evening Professor Brintnall, editor of the 

Northwest Journal of Education, gave an 

earnest address on “The Home, School, 
and Child.” Dr. Mathes, president of the 

new normal school, followed with a 
bright, spicy, humorous, eloquent lecture. 
He had for his subject “The Child of Lib- 
erty.” Whatcom county can be congratu- 
lated for its corps of teachers, its zea'ous, 
active superintendents, its careful direc- 
tors, its new normal, and its plans for the 
betterment of its schools. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. Atlanta University has 
commenced an investigation into the 
careers of college-bred negroes. This has 
been suggested in part by the speculation 
extant in regard to what the young ne- 
groes who have received a college educa- 
tion do for a living, and how successfu! 
they are, and will answer the queries as 
to the numbers of negroes who have been 
given the higher training. Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, professor of economics in Atlanta 
University. is in charge of the work, and 
will make his complete report in the an- 
nual negro conference in May, 1900. His 
inauiries, so far, indicate between 1,200 
and 1.500 living negro college graduates. 
™o these, in all cases where addresses 
could be cbtained, he has sent carefully- 
prepared schedules of questions, covering 
family life, scholastic life, occupation 
since graduation, literary efforts, official 
positions, and financial success. The an- 
swers are coming in rapidly, and indicate 
full and valuable returns. 
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J. IRVING GORTON. 


Superintendent Gorton of Sing Sing, one 
of the popular educational leaders of New 
York state, who is both widely known and 
influential, has been in Sing Sing as 
teacher or superintendent for thirty-five 
years. He is far and away the senior in 
public school work in the famous West- 
chester county, and his election to the 
presidency of the Educational Council of 
the state was as spontaneous a tribute as 
aman could receive. Mr. Gorton is by na- 
ture a pioneer. Although more than sixty 
years of age, he is still stirring up the 
teachers along progressive lines. He was 
one of the first men in the country to 
champion drawing and music in the public 
schools. 

Mr. Gorton was born in Central New 
York, went to the typical rural school- 
house of those days, and sat on the flat 
side of a slab with legs made by sticks 
driven into holes bored in the under side 
of the slab. In this crude schoolhouse he 
studied the three R’s and several other 
things, including Latin. From this dis- 
trict school he went to various academies, 
and finished off in the then famous Oneida 
Conference Seminary at Cazenovia. At 
eighteen he was teaching at $14 a month, 
boarded round after the fashion of the 
times, and enjoyed pork and cabbage and 
ice-cold beds better than he would now. 
For a few years he taught in various 
places in New York, New Jersey, and 
Rhode Island, and in 1866 he entered Sing 
Sing on what bids fair to be a life sen- 
tence, and has done as much toward keep- 
ing boys out of Sing Sing as any other 
man. There has not been a time in 
thirty-five years that he has not been at- 
tracting attention by the success of some 
new thing or by the enthusiasm with 
which he is emphasizing some new method 
with an old subject. Just now he is re- 
puted to be making the best use of the 
stereopticon of any man thereabouts. Men 
with Mr. Gorton’s record in success and 
enthusiasm are rare. 


ONE WAY OF BOOMING NEW ENG- 
LAND. 

In its mission of promoting and bring- 
ing New England into prominence as a 
vacation and tourist resort, the Boston & 
Maine railroad endeavors to place before 
the public descriptive matter that is in- 
teresting, instructive, and authentic. 

The illustrations used in the various 
publications are from pictures taken ex- 
pressly for the Boston & Maine railroad 
by one of the most noted landscape pho- 
tographers in the country, and are veri- 
table works of art. 

Last year three portfolios were added to 
the list of illustrated publications, which 
bear the following titles: ‘““New England 
Lakes,” “New England Rivers,” and 
“Mountains of New England.” These 
portfolios are half-tone reproductions, 4x6 
inches in size. For the present season 
two additional portfolios have been pre- 
pared, namely: “Seashore of New Eng. 
land” and “Picturesque New England” 
(historical-miscellaneous). 

In the seashore portfolio, among the 
thirty odd views of the rugged New Eneg- 
land shore is a distant outline of Grover’'s 
cliff, at Beachmont. In the vicinity of 
Marblehead are pictures of the surf and 
of the ancient wharves, and of scenes in 
the harbor; then there is a picture of the 
“Singing Beach” at Manchester, on the 
North shore. Gloucester affords a variety 
of scenic display which depicts harbor and 
shore scenes. Further Cown th? sicr> are 
vistas of picturesque surroundings at 
Ipswich bluff, in the vicinity of Newbury- 


port and at Salisbury. Of Hampton beach 
and the Isles of Shoals there are several 
views, aS well as York beach. Likewise 
of Kennebunk and Old Orchard there are 
several delightfully pleasing representa- 
tions of familiar places. 

The picturesque New England portfolio 
is indeed one of the most interesting of 
the series, as it treats of a variety of sub- 
jects with which all are acquainted. Pic- 
tures are shown .of the birthplaces of 
Whittier, Hawthorne, Rebecca Nodrse, 
Horace Greeley, and President Pierce, 
while the Revolutionary reminders in- 
clude illustrations of the Munroe tavern, 
the monument and minute-man statue at 
Concord, Mass., the Governor Craddock 
house at Medford, and General Gage’s 
headquarters. The colonial period is sug- 


gested in a collection embracing illustra-. 


tions of the Frary house, the Governor 
Wentworth mansion, and the Hannah 
Puston monument. The rural districts 
are attractively displayed in numerous 
views of inland scenes in the vicinity of 
Hadley, Lancaster, and Groton, Mass., 
and Charlestown, N. H. 

Either one or all of these five portfolios 
can be obtained by sending six cents in 
stamps for each book to the general pas- 
senger department, Boston & Maine rail- 
road, Boston, Mass. 


HARVARD SUMMER SCIOOL. 

The university has agreed to give in- 
struction during the summer of this year 
to a considerable number of teachers in 
the schools of Cuba. Although this in- 
struction is to be given in Cambridge dur- 
ing the session of the summer school, the 
work is not to be done in that school, but 
under separate direction and by instruc- 
tors especially chosen for that task. A 
few of these Cuban teachers, who have a 
sufficient knowledge of English, may be 
entered in the regular summer classes; 
but the number thus qualified is likely to 
be very small. 

It is the intention of the university 
authorities to have rooms allotted to all 
the Cuban teachers before they arrive in 
Cambridge, without lessening the pro- 
vision for members of the regular summer 
school. Memorial hall will be opened for 
the use of the greater part of the Cuban 
teachers. It should be understood that 
Cambridge regularly lodges over 3,000 
students, and that these accommodations 
are to be supplemented by many addi 
tional rooms offered by the citizens of 
Cambridge for use this summer. 


PRESIDENT J. RAYMOND. 

President Jerome H. Raymond of the 
University of West Virginia, under whose 
presidency marvelous things have been 
accomplished, has felt constrained to re- 
sign because some of his important rec- 
ommendations were not acted upon by the 
state board. Most men who had accom- 
plished so much as he has in five years 
would think themselves in great luck, but 
Dr. Raymond has high ideals, and prefers 
not to put in his time and energy unless 


* all conditions are favorable. No man of 


his years has made such a record as his 
has been at Morgantown, and all who are 
familiar with his work there will foilow 
him into whatever field he may enter with 
great interest. 


Or Saturday, April 28, at 3 o’clock, in 
the hall of the normal school, the Boston 
Normal School Association will hold a 
service in memory of Larkin Dunton, 
LL.D., late head master of the Boston nor- 
mal school, 


PHONICS? 


A Brookline (Mass.) family was simply 
horrified recently when a small daughter 


of the house broke forth into song with 
the words, “To hell with the birth of 
Christ.’”’ Their amazement was intense, 
and they very naturally put a stop at once 
to such irreverence. pon questioning 
the child, they learned that she had been 
taught the song in school, and an investi- 
gation quickly followed to determine what 
manner of teacher had the oversight of 
their own little darling and of other chil- 
dren, as well. It was soon learned that 
the teacher, a most competent and careful 
one, had been instructing her pupils in the 
words of a Christmas carol, which were: 
“To herald the birth of Christ.” This was 
different! The innocent young one, not 
understanding the meaning of the correct 
words, had sung them as they sounded to 
her. 

Did this happen, or is it simply a bit of 
jollying at the expense of Superintendent 
Dutton? Probably the latter. 


An old bachelor says that some women 
are born foolish, some achieve folly, and 
the rest marry fools. 


Boston Musical Bureau. 


The only Teachers’ Agency devoted exclu- 
sively to the branches of Music and Elocution. 
In touch with the best musical life of Boston. 
Under the management of Henry C, Laner, 
formerly Secretary of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. Send for circular. 

Address, 218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


ay 


Planetary Pencil Pointer 


Free. 
Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the point. Preserves the 


stlead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 


Made only by A. B, DICK COPMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 


NTREE 
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— 
Sole Manufactarers. 


Loughs,Colds 
That Roughness in the Throat. 
-KNOT 


Co 


and 
Grocers, 

5 cts. 
Special 


Druggists 


HEN writing to advertisers ploase mention 
the “Journal of Education,” Boston, 


hats «aS . 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
The Making of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost (Books 1 & II)............... 


Colonial Civil cess Lowell 


Flame, Electricity, and the Camera................. 
Duruy’s Condensed History of Middle Ages........ 


Interest, Its Relation to Pedagogy........ .. my 
Among 
Guide to Paris and the Exposition.................. 
Introduction to 
The Form of Prose Literatu 
Modern Italy, 1748-1898.......... 

Rambles and Studies in Greece. os is 
Contes de la Vie Rustique................ 


Author. Publisher. Price 
MacCunp. Macmillan Company, N, Y. $1.25 
Parkin. “ 2.00 
Tles. Doubleday & McClure Co., N. ¥ 2.00 
Grosvenor [Rev.] T. Y. Crowell & Co., 

Ostermann. E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York, —— 
Harper. Harper & Brothers oe 1.00 
Southey. Cassell & Co., New York. 10 
Thilly. Chas. Scribner’s Suns, N. Y. 1,25 
Gardiner. ad 1.50 
Sawyer. Benj. H. Sanborn, Boston. 1.00 
Orsi. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1.50- 
Mahaffy.” Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila. 300 
— William R. Jenkins, New York. .45 
Weyman. Longmans, Green. & Co.,N. Y. —— 
Beeching. Oxford Univ. Press, New York. 1 90 
Barker d.) -American Book Co, “ -60 
Barus [ d.) “ “ “ 


ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


The Southern railway announces that 
the eclipse of the sun, May 28, 1900, will 
be visible at various points along its lire 
in Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas, and 
Virginia. For this occasion we will make 
at a rate of four cents per mile, one way, for 
the round trip, for parties of ten or more 
traveling together on one ticket, within 
the territory of the Southeastern Passen- 
ger Association—short line distance to 
govern. 

Specific advice of movement will have to 
be given to the lines in advance, so they 
may get authority for the dates, the limits 
of the tickets, and the points to which it 
is desired that they be sold. 

For further information apply to George 
C. Daniels, New England passenger agent, 
228 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


—The May issue of the Delineator has 
quite a collegiate flavor. Three stories in 
the one number are localized at Smith 
College. Every girl with college ambi- 
tions will find these clever sketches inter- 
esting, particularly of the student who 
“eut her French exam.” The point of the 
story is perfectly concealed until the last 
sentences. Under “College News,” the 
same magazine tells of all the quaint and 
pretty customs that now cluster around 
commencement at the leading colleges for 
women. 


MISCELLANY. 

The old colored man was watching the 
new-fangled machine spin down the 
street, and remarked, “I reckens dat mus’ 
be one er—one er dem autographs.” “It’s 
an automobile.” ‘Dat’s it. I allus was 
gittin’ dem two towns mixed, but I 
knowed it war some’ere in Alabama.’’— 
Ex. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


THE BOSTON GIRL. 
The Boston girl’s reserved and cold, 
So all the papers say; 
Is cast within an icy mold, 
And lovers turn away; 
Wears spectacles, is gaunt and grim, 
Delights in stockings blue; 
Is always pale, precise, and prim, 
And sticks to books like glue. 


But oh! the papers must be wrong! 
I know a Boston girl, 
Alert, bright-eyed, bewitching, strong, 
Who sets my brain a-whirl. 
She gives to life a special zest, 
And this to say I'm free: 
If she’s a sample of the rest, 
They’re good enough for me! 
: —Somerville Journal. 


e 


HE WASN’T AFRAID. 

Little Tommy and his younger sister 
were going to bed without a light. They 
had just reached the bottom of the stairs, 
when Tommy, after vainly endeavoring to 
pierce the darkness, turned round and 
asked: — 

“Ma, is it,polite for a gentleman to pre- 
cede a lady when they have to walk in 
single file?” 

“No, my son,” replied the mother, “the 
lady should always take the lead.” : 

- I though so,” said Tommy delightedly; 
go ahead, Sue.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


A farmer stopped in front of a Michigan 
City electric light plant and asked a by- 
stander: — 

“What is that air buildin’, a factory?” 

“No, a plant,”’ came the answer. 

“What do they raise there?” 

“Currents,” replied the quick-witted 
bystander. 

“What are they worth a bushel?” 

“We sell them by the shock.” 

The farmer pulled his beard, scratched 
his head, and drove down town to market 
his vegetables.—New York Education. 


7 At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it agreat convenience to go right over to $ 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., é 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 


gage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. ¢ 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880. E MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


° 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. - 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


A HERS’ BU 
Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS! BUREAU 


fe TEACHERS LXCHANG 


Or Boston. 
258 WASHINGTON St 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS. TUTORS SCHOOLS. 
and se should correspond 
with H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. 


Teachers ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Equitable Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, Has filled vacan- 
cies in 19 States. Operates in every State. Faithful 
and efficient service. 


: Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHTO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


the maddening crowd is where a school-board wants to be when there is a sudden vacancy 


FAR FROM in the aN ge The only wa 


the vacancy is known. Thuson A i4, Principal 
my position to get one much better. S yet thi 


than April 23. NowI do not think the Boa 
rd of Education will release me unlessa good man to succeed me 


graphed back Aprii6: Have just the man; will apply personally to-morrow; credentials mailed.” 


mighty good vacancy from another A, ey,” 
‘ou comnentenion tf id gen y;" ne said; “I want iow help, and if you will back me for it OWD 


136 Auditorium Bidg. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


am us for advancement rather t 
494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y those without positions. 
PECI A LISTS with d general education wanted for de ment work in High 
= Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 


tes. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


STABLISHED 14 YEARS. La t and best 
The Albert E known Agency in the West. Vacancies for Central 
T h , September in Colleges, Normal Schools, Acade- Music 
eac ers mies, High Schools, Public Schools, etc. Prompt Hall 
A enc service guaranteed, Manual of 80 pages free, Ld 
Ys Cc. J. ALBEKT, Manager. Chicago 


B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 3878 and 388 


TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO, 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ ,AGENCY Schools, and. Families 


and FOREICN ouperior Professors, Princ 
department of instruction ; recommends good schools to parents. on or address 


every 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-FutTon, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 


Assistants, Governesses, for 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


QCHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Recommends skilled teachers in all departments. 
Informs parents of suitable schools. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT 0. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


COMBINED MANAGEMENT 
HUYSSOON Proprietors, 
(Late of Fisk Agency), 3 E.14th St. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL,) New York. 


1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
idg. 


4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. ' 
bh A 2 8t., West, Toronto. 414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 
#30 Cooper Wide Denver” Partott Bldg. Ban Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St. oston, 
University Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manual. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ania OPERATES IN EVERY STATE. 

Pennsylv 1 Successful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
Educationa promotion are wanted immediately P 

Bureau for fall vacancies. enna. 


PREMIUM OFFER! 


yea three months’ trial subscription to the Illustrated School Magazine, New York Education, 
to enais talon not already a subscriber, who registers in the Albany Teachers’ Agency before June 1, 1900, pro- 
vided we are asked to do so when the registration blank is sentim. This offer is open to all persons who are ass 
now subscribers to the magazine, whether they have previously been registered in the Agency or not. The only 
condition attached to the offer is ) ng Hg ed for the magazine must come to us in the letter which contains the regis- 

i he registration fee of 00, 

trate pote NS offer not only to secure additional registrations in the Albany Teachers’ Agency, but also to 
extend the circulation of this magazine. We believe it be one of the best educational periodicals in the ae, 
and if you read it carefully for three months we think you will like it so well that you will become a permanen' 
subscriber. We shall be glad to give a thousand trial subscriptions to teachers who accept this offer during the 
ou be one of the number? 


next three months. SVACHERS AGENCY: HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop’r, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
> 


ALBANY TEA 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good ehgagements as 
Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 


and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
s For the purpose of testing this advertisement, we will register 
| Off | any successful teecher with normal school or college training, 
pecia er s for two years, until we her a 
i bh me 0 e ran ° 
(Good for 80 days.) to two dollars.) 

Established 1893. THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
Epwarp FIcKETT, Manager, | Over 3,100 positions filled. 

36 Bromfield St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 
Ruggery Bldg., 


The Central Teachers’ Agency onic: 


E place teachers in every State in the Union. Our permanent clientage is large, giving us many di- 
W rect calls for teachers. We need first-class teachers for all grades of Public School work, for Colleges 
and Private Schools; also teachers of Music, Elocution, Art. Write us, and we will el honestly 
what we can do for you. Reference Book free. ADAMS & COMPHER, Managers. 


NDERGARTEN 


SUPPLIES 


~ SOHERMERHORN & 
3 E. 14th St., New York, 
Send for New Catalegue. 


The 


Home Teachers’ Agency, 


352 Washington Street, Boston, 
places expert teachers without annoyance to employers, 


i. 
man elected perore 
Woodworth of Chester, N. Y., wrote us: * I have resigned 
requirements of the principaliship here 43 aN three times.) Have you man who 
can Hil the bill? If you have, wire him to write at once and forward all his testimonials. .- . You arein no 
way to make this public, for the Board of Education doe es.”” We tele- 
He went and 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENOY.............-. GO. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Poetical Works of John Milton... 
Complete Works of John 
© 
ae 
‘ 
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LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
New Arithmetics 


In Three Books 


MENTAL 
J. MORGAN RAWLINS, A. M. ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL 


HE very cordial recognition given this series of Arithmetics en 

courages the publishers to believe that these books meet the 
demand for arithmetical text-books which will prepare pupils for bus- 
iness life and at the same time will contribute in fullest measure to 
the discipline of their mental powers —a thing too frequently over- 
looked in the preparation of school text-books. 

The Elementary book of this. series was prepared with special 
reference to the needs of that numerous class of pupils whose school 
attendance does not extend beyond the lower grammar grades. It is 
the most complete book of its grade published. 


Very liberal terms on Introduction orders 


CORRESPONDENCE CORDIALLY SOLICITED 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


BRADLEY 
WATER COLORS. 


We make Water Colors in great variety, and we ask you to try them. The Standard Colors are made 
in imitation of the Spectrum Standards, to complete our system of Color Instruction. 


Standard Water Colors, dry, in cakes, eight | Water Colors, four large cakes in a box — 
cakes in a box — six Standards and two | Red, Yellow, Blue, and Gray — per box..20 cts. 

Grays — per DOX 25 cts.| Standard Mixing Palette, with seven com- 

Standard Water Colors, semi-mcist, in pans, partments for paints and two for mix- 
eight paos in a box, same colors as above, ing, per dozen.......... 60 cis.; postage, 25 cts 

35 cts, | Little Artists’ Complete Outht—a mixing 

palette with its seven pans filled with 

semi- moist colors, with a good brush 


30068. | with handle, each....... 15 cts.; postage, 3 cts. 
Water Cups, per dozen.......... 60 cts. ; postage, 13 cts. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTA. SAN FRANCISCO. 


The New Prang 


Water Colors. 


Set No. 1, Three Colors: 
RED : BLUE : YELLOW. 


The colors mix easily, flow readily, and are 
brilliant and true. 


Very Desirable for Spring Nature Work. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


New York. Boston. CHICAGO. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washiagton School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, invertebrate Animals, at less than one 
half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2 00. 24 types of Invertebrate+ 
for $4.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. _ 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training ana 
‘woe (Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. * 

Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Lilustrated 
CHARLES WESLEV FMERSON., Prest.. 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


The Academic Cap and Gown have been ap- 
proved by both the esthetic and utilitarian sense, subduing 
differences in dress arising from differences in taste, fashion, 
manners, and wealth, effecting equal fellowship in learning. 
They save expense at end of course, since they can be pur- 
chased or hired at a small expense. It is sometimes sur- 
prising to note the improvement a uniform gives to any 
orderly gathering. The cap and gown is the recognized 
uniform of the educational army. Send for builetins 13 and 15, the latter con- 
cerning the gown in the High School, Academy, Normal, Seminary, etc. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU: Corrett & Lkonarp, 

472-4-6-8 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Dept. J. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 

SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Winnepesaukee Summer School 


(ON THE SHORE OF THE LAKE) 


“SECOND YEAR #& 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS — PsycHOLoGy, PEDAGOGY, and METHODS; for general students in 
Botany, Languages (Ancient and Modern), and Mathematics. 
LAROUY F. GRIFFIN, Director, WEIRS, N. H. 
Pror. CHARLES L. CurTISs, Mgr. Secondary Department. 


New York University 


Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments 


University Heights combines the advan- | For announcement address 
: | MARSHALL 8. BROWN, 
tages of city and country. 


New York City. 
| UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
University for the training of gen- Summer Session: July 2—Aug. 11, 1900. 


College eral teachers, res, princi- 

pals, superintendents, and instruc- : 
tors in normal schools and colleges. | Courses will be offered in all leading aca 

Open to both sexes. Fellowships and scholarships | Gemic studies, in Law and in Engineering. 

amounting to $5,700 annually, For information and circulars address 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. EE ae i O. Reep, 
u . 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pb. D., Dean. st me Arbor, Mich 


SUMMER COURSES 


Publishers. 
Massachusetts Lostitate of Technology 


ONIY ERSITY Write for Catalogue, Instruction will be given during June and July 

& Price-List, vt by mombore ot the instructing staff of the Institute 
n Mathematics, Drawing, Shopwork, General, Ana- 
Any _ Information. | lytical, and Organic Chemise hy: 


3 emistry, Physics (lecture 

P B LIS A | N G oe of ond Surveying, Mechanism and Me- 
ant i i le 

43-47 Rast 10th St., cal Engineering, Drawing, Architecture, Geol 


pepe yey ogy, English Composition, French, and German. 
ig ACW These courses are of special advantage to COL- 
COMPA NY ede te New York @ | LEGE STUDENTS or other persons planning to 
ember, They alsoafford opportunity toTZEACHEKS 
N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, and persons engaged in professional work to enjoy 
+++ Boston, Mass. the advantages of the Institute laboratories. 
COURSES FOR TEACHERS begin late in June. 
Circulars giving detailed information will be 
mailed free on application. 
H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary, 
491 Boylston St., Boston, 


University Heights, 


Entirely SPANISH—wirnovr a master. 


‘* PITMAN’S PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAM- 
MAR, AND CONVERSATION.’’ 
The latest and most successful method; gives imitated 
pronunciation, and copious vocabularies. 
“No better text-book.”"— Ave Maria (Notre Dame, Ind.). 
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